usician 


E  FLORIDA  GATOR  BAND 


ing  Success  For  Everyone — Let  Them  Play — Some  Pit-Falls 


Hewed  to 


the  line! 


Oboe,  B 
■•fc  Orgoi 
Woodwind 
Oonvor,  C 


Wood  for  ordinary  clarinet  bodies  is  sawed 

from  grenadilla  logs.  Not  so  with  Edgwares. 


hewn  to  the  natural 


Audio*  Vi 
Kobtrt  f.  I 
Librn.  Edii 
Groonfiold 
Doorborn, 


the  wood.  A  far  costlier  method, 


another  reason  why  Edgware  is  outstanding 


complete  with  case  fo' 
the  grenadilla  woot 
Edgware.  In  Ebonitt 
$119.50  complete  wilt 
case. 


for  quality  and  serviceability .  .  .  why  Edgware 
is  the  world’s  most  popular  wood  clarinet! 


Band  Fo 

Oonnl  L  i 
Director  o 
Indiana  U 
Iloonfin9ti 


Write  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Lynbrook,  New  York, 

for  further  particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
In  Canada,  write  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Toronto. 
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Instrument 


Clinicals 

Your  Flut.  Qu.tliont:  by  Rex  Elton  fair . 

Bond  Forum  . 

The  Solo  Brott:  by  B.  H.  Walker . 

The  Clarinet  Corner:  by  David  Kaplan . 

Percuttion:  by  John  Paul  Jones . 

Bond  Music  Review:  by  Dick  Brittain . 

The  School  Siring  Clearing  House:  by  Angela  la  Mariana 
Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Teaching  Music:  by  Robert  F.  freeland 

Double  Reed  Classroom:  by  Bob  Organ . 

Composing  and  Arranging:  by  C.  Wallace  Gould . 


4.50 

:h  case  for 
ilia  wool 
I  Ebonitt. 
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Advisory  Editors 


Hute 

Rex  Ehom  Fair 
Depertmenl  of  Music 
University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


E  Composition,  Arranging 
C.  Wallace  Oauld 
Director.  Department  of  Music 
S.  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield,  S.  D. 


Percussion 
Or.  John  Paul  Jones 
Conservatory  of  Music 
2211/2  Broad  Street 
Albany,  Ga. 


Band  Forum 

Daniel  1.  Martino 
Director  of  Bands 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


The  Clarinet  Corner 

David  Kaplan 
Director  of  Music 
Reynolds  Community 
High  School 
Reynolds,  Illinois 


String  Clearing  House 

Angelo  La  Mariana 

Western  Michigan  College  of 

Education 

Kelamaioo,  Michigan 


Forrest  L  MeAlllster 

Editor  and  Pebllsfcer 


2B  EAST  lACKSON  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO  4.  ILLINOIS 


Foeeded  in  192S 


Edited  exclusively  for  grade  and  high  school  musicians 
and  their  directors.  Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music 
motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 


On  The  Cover 

The  championship  Class  "C" 
high  school  band  from  Plainfield, 
Illinois.  This  band  has  been  or* 
ganixed  only  threa  years  and  holds 
the  Governor  Stevenson  Trophy 
from  the  Illinois  State  Fair  and 
was  judged  the  outstanding  Class 
"C"  band  in  the  Illinois  State 
Band  Contest  last  spring  at 
Charleston,  Illinois.  William  L. 
Johnston  is  director  of  this  fine 
band  from  a  high  school  of  lass 
than  160  enrollment.  (Picture  by 
Richard  Larsen,  Plainfield) 


Brass 

I.  H.  Walter 
Director  of  Band 
Central  High  School, 
Chattanooga,  Tann. 


Oboe,  Bassoon 

lob  Organ 

Woodwind  Instructor 
Denver,  Cola. 


Band  Music  Review 

Richard  Brittain 
Band  Diractor 

VandarCook  College  of  Music, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

Robert  F.  freeland 
Librn.  Edison  Institute 
Greenfield  Village, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 


Entered  aa  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1878.  Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  by 
the  School  Musician.  Subscription  rales:  One  year.  Itomestic,  $2.00.  For- 
riyn  ctnintrirs.  32. .lO.  Single  inpics.  2.'1.  Forrest  I,.  Mc.Mlistrr,  Kditor. 
Address  all  editorial  and  remittance  mail  to  Chicago. 


Illiteracy  in  Music. 


By  1.  Bruce  Jones 

President,  National  College  Band  Directors  Association 

The  Story  Behind  the  Scenes .  12 

By  Sister  Mary  Yvonne 

Little  flower  School,  Chicago,  III. 

University  of  Florida  "Gator  Band" .  14 

By  George  Bayless 
Bandmember,  ‘S3 

The  Cazenovia  Story .  16 

Some  Pit-Falls  Facing  the  Young  Brass  Student .  18 

By  Lowell  P.  little 

Director  of  Bands,  University  of  Denver 

"Let  Them  Play!" .  20 

By  Russell  Aukerman 

Director  of  Morehead  State  College  Band,  Ky. 

Choral  Section  . . 21,  22 

School  Music  News . 23,  24,  25,  26,  27 

Baton  Twirling . 29,  30,  31 

Know  Your  Instruments . ’ .  4 1 
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TOP  BATON  TWIRLERS 
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USE  SEIMER-Cim 

A  OUT  or  5  WINNERS  AT  BOTN  1950  AND 


4  OUT  or  5  WINNERS  AT  BOTH  1950  AND 
1951  CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL  CONTESTS 
WON  WITH  SELMER-CLARK  BATONS! 

t 

And  that's  not  alii  3  out  of  4  of  ALL  contestants  at 
the  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  Music  Festivals  were 
Selmer-Clark  users! 

This  amazing  figure  is  no  coincidence.  In  fact,  it’s 
the  result  of  expert  advice.  You  see,  4  out  of  5 
baton  twirling  teachers  prefer  and  recommend 
Selmer-Clarks  to  students  for  faster  learning  and 
better  performance. 

Is  there  any  better  proof  of  our  claim,  "More  Selmer- 
Clark  Batons  are  twirled  by  champions  than  any 
other  make!”  Try  a  Selmer-Clark  today  or  write 
Dept.  H-101. 


These  feiiteres  noke 

Selner-Clorks  PREFERRED 
RY  CHAINPIONS 

*  TWIRL-A-MAGIC  BALANCE 
lor  winnini  speed  and  trick 
effects. 

*  EXTRA  FLASH -with  triple- 
plated  chroflie,  smooth  or  spiral 
machine-hammored  shafts. 

*  MOST  COMPLETE  RANGE 
of  scientifically  iraduated 
sizes,  len(ths  and  weights, 
for  all  ages. 


3, 


Baton  cleaner  and  polish 

keeps  baton  clean 
and  sparkling. 


H.  &  A. 
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ARTIST 


TRUMPETS 


CORNETS 


I  MEDIUM  UkKGE  BORE  imIim  lh«  "Ar- 
I  tilt"  Mty  to  Uowl  Put  it  to  ovory 
^  tost.  Ploy  Oriofl  or  Gorthwin  .  .  . 
?  "hot"  Of  "twoot"  .  .  .  ita<cato  or  lo- 
t  goto  .  .  .  fortHMmo  or  pionittimo. 
t  Roto  it  up  tho  tcoU  .  .  .  and  down. 
^  Try  it  with  your  pot  muto.  Nolo  how 
I  ootily  you  "boot"  it  .  .  .  how  roodiiy 
^  it  rotpondtl  , 


School  musicians  applaud- 

Howard  A.  Olson  of  Blue  Earth,  Minnesota 


"In  music  oducotion,  thoro  is  no  such  thing  os  o  40  hour  wook,"  soys  Howard  A.  Olson, 
Diroclor  of  tho  Bluo  Earth,  Minnesota  School  Bands  and  Orchostras. 

Starting  his  fifth  yoar  at  Bluo  Earth,  ho  has  successfully  developed  a  50  piece  symphony 
orchestra  that  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  His  concert  end 
marching  band  of  80  pieces  is  a  first-rate  organization.  A  fifteen  piece  dance  band  gives 
tht  school  that  necessary  modern  touch.  All  of  this  has  been  developed  in  a  school  that 
has  a  total  enrollment,  grades  1-12,  of  one  thousand  students.  A  50  piece  junior  bend 
•nd  a  grade  band  of  35  as  well  as  numerous  smell  ensembles  helps  to  keep  him  busy  with 
many  overtime  hours. 

He  received  his  outstanding  educational  background  from  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
I.  M.  and  B.  M.  E.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  his  M.  Ed.  degree 
it  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

His  closest  colleague  end  critic  is  his  sweet  wife  who  was  a  former  music  teacher.  His 
two  little  girls  age  2  end  3  ere  his  greatest  fens.  '' 

The  future  of  music  for  the  youth  of  America  will  be  secure  as  long  as  man  like  Howard 
A  Olsan  continues  to  act  as  one  of  its  directors.  The  staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
•re  proud  to  present  Mr.  Olsen  to  its  thousands  of  readers  as  one  who  is  truly  "Making 
America  Musical." 


Alto  try  WHITEWALL  Rutes 
—  Clarinets  —  Sezophenes  — 
Oboes  —  Piccolos  — 
Merimbes 

AT  YOUR  FAVORITE 
MUSIC  DEALERI 


DAVID  WEXLER  A  CO. 

Exclusive  Distrlbeters  Cbieege  5 


...nothing  like  a 

KING  DAVID 
Leader  BATON 

16  popular  models  — 
90c  to  145  oo. 

—  at  yoar  doalorl 


{Has,  Tltakin^ 
dmehica,  WuAicai 
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l*ltn4te  mention  THK  S(' HOOL  M VSiCI AX  when  answering  advertisements  this  magazine 


The  Music  Dealer  who  displays  this  SEAL  has  earned  it  He 
is  a  highly  competent  dealer  and  because  of  that,  has  re- 


You'll  want  the  Maccaferri  REED^* 
METER,  a  guaranteed  precision  instru¬ 
ment  to  test  reed  strengths.  Your  dealer 


ceived  from  us  AT  NO  COST  the  MASTERPIECE  SERVICE 
UNIT  and  all  necessary  materials  required  to  give  you 
superior,  more  up-to-date;  individualized  reed  service. 


will  show  you  how  the  REED-O-MSTER 


For  BEST  reed  service  go  to  the  dealer  showing  the  MASTER- 


will  save  you  time  and  money. 


PIECE  REED  SERVICE  SEAL  He  features  MASTERPIECE 
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REEI^-OMETtP 
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With  th«  REED'O-METER  a  universal 
stondard  of  rood  strongths  is  ostob* 
lishod.  This  standard  givos  to  ovory- 
one  a  definite  measuring  system  of 
reed  strengths.  The  REED-O^ETER 
is  compart,  easy  to  use  and  it  gives 
you  instant,  constant,  accurate, 
clearly  visible  reading  of  oil  reed 
strengths  from  Eb  Clarinet  to  Bari* 
tone  Sax. 


REED  MAN^S  DREAM  COME  TRUE! 


REEDS,  made  in  cooperation  with,  and  acclaimed  by  out¬ 
standing  players,  the  world's  finest.  Only  the  finest,  prop¬ 
erly  seasoned  French  cane  is  used 


The  up-to-date  dealer  showing  the  MASTERPIECE  REED  SEAL 
has  graduated  from  the  horse  and  buggy  reed  service.  He 
has  every  facility  to  make,  if  necessary,  on  the  spot  adjust¬ 
ments  of  reeds  to  fit  your  particular  style  of  playing,  to  test 
reed  strengths  with  the  REED-O-METER  and  keep  a  record 
of  your  selection  so  you  can  re-order  without  fuss,  handling 
or  pre-testing 

Write  to  us  for  the  names  of  the  nearest  CERTIFIED  DEALERS 
who  have  the  MASTERPIECE  SEAL  OF  BEST  REED  SERVICE 

FRENCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFC.  COMPANY,  INC. 

3050  WEBSTER  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  67,  N.Y. 


Pleoee  metUion  THE  SCHOOL  HU8ICIAN  when  answtring  advertisement  a  in  this  magatine 


October,  I9SI 
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iatoR  Mfg.  Company 
»sents  "Tutorolo" 


Jack  Linton,  president  of  the  Linton 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  stepped  into  the  future 
r«f  music  education.  Realising  that  prac- 
tirae  must  be  budgeted,  he  has  placed 
of  the  modem  tools  of  instrumentai 
sic  education  in  one  compact  unit 
lied  the  "Tutoroia”. 

Now  the  student  or  teacher  sets  before 
1  beautifully  designed  cabinet,  records  his 
ctice  sessions,  tunes  his  instrument, 
eps  accurate  rhythm,  has  excellent  light 
a  weli  piaced  music  stand,  uses  a  con- 
ilently  placed  desk  board,  catalogues 
stores  his  music,  keeps  his  instru- 
ents  in  a  safe  and  handy  piace,  all 
bout  moving  one  single  step. 

^is  is  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
snts  in  Audio-Visual  aids  for  students 
teachers  in  a  decade. 

For  further  Information  write  direct  to 
Ck  Linton,  president  of  Linton  Mfg.  Co., 
f*»‘V  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


igRRCord  Tapes 
roke  to  the  Rood 


The  Radio  Arts  Department  of  The  Unl- 
sity  of  Kentucky  wanted  to  bring  Ken- 
cky  people  to  Kentuckians.  They  want- 
to  develop  a  series  of  30-minute 
be-spot  programs  depicting  the  real 
le  story  of  Kentucky  people  and  its 
lustrles. 

■  They  turned  to  the  "Magnecord”  for 
They  now  have  a  complete  tape 
ording  unit  that  will  operate  on  A.C. 
D.C.  current,  can  be  taken  anywhere 
anytime,  as  shown  by  the  portable 
Ot  In  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  university 
above. 

l.'Fbr  further  information  write  to  Mag- 
rd,  Inc.,  360  North  Michigan  Ave., 
fu  1,  Illinois. 


Capt.  Darcy  to  Open 
Band  Publishing  Firm 

SOMERSET  MUSIC  PRESS,  Inc.  which 
will  publish  BAND  music  exclusively, 
brings  to  the  music  publishing  field  the 
combined  talents  of  two  well  known 
Bandsmen.  Captain  Darcy  and  Mr.  Hur- 
rell  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  modern  Bandmaster,  and 
have  found  practical  solutions  to  theee 
problems  in  the  course  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fessional  careers. 

Elach  composition  produced  by  Somer¬ 
set  Music  Press,  Inc.  will  be  expertly 
edited,  and  arranged  in  a  distinctive  style 
designed  to  assure  the  Conductor  of  a 
maximum  performance,  even  in  the  event 
of  limited  instrumentation.  Printing  will 
be  carefully  supervised,  with  specially 
designed  note  sizes,  clarity  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  quality  paper  all  aiding  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  possible  visual  coordina¬ 
tion  for  performers.  All  important  parts 
will  be  accurately  cross-cued. 

Every  score  will  contain  descriptive  ma¬ 
terial  suitable  for  Commentary,  Broad¬ 
casting  Continuity,  or  Program  Notes, 
and  an  accurate  performance  time  indi¬ 
cation  will  be  included. 

The  Somerset  Music  Press,  Inc.  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Somerset,  Pa. 


Pan  American  Pnblishes 
Handbook  For  Rhythm 
Bands 


“Handbook  for  Beginning  and  Advanced 
Rhythm  Bands,”  new  publication  of  Pan- 
American  Band  Instruments,  covers  such 
subjects  as  organisation,  membership, 
class  procedures,  rehearsal  rooms  and 
seating  plans,  and  scoring.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  to  an  explanation  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Rhythm  Band  activity.  Clearly  il¬ 
lustrated  with  25  pictures  and  50  musical 
scores  showing  notation  for  melody  and 
percussion.  49  pp.  Cost,  50  cents. 


Low  Cost  Tape 
Playback  Machine 
Immediate  Hit 


A  unique  low  cost  tape  playback  ma¬ 
chine,  the  TAPEMASTER,  which  replays 
magnetic  recordings  made  on  any  stand¬ 
ard ’tape-recorder  was  introduced  by  the 
Audio-Master  Corp.,  341  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  at  the  recent  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Music  Industry  Trade  Show, 
both  held  in  Chicago. 

The  Tapemaster  is  completely  portable 
and  the  general  appearance  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  small  phonograph.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  either  as  a  self-contained  unit  with 
its  own  5^  inch  loudspeaker  and  4  tube 
amplifier  or  with  pre-amp  only,  ready  to 
plug  into  existing  amplifier,  radio  or  TV 
set.  Both  units  are  available  at  either 
3%  inch  or  7H  inch  speed  per  second  and 
feature  double  track  operation  with  fre¬ 
quency  range  up  to  8,000  cycles  with  1 
and  2  hours  recording  time  respectively, 
depending  on  speed.  The  amazing  low 
price  of  only  169.50  for  the  attachment 
and  $89.50  for  the  unit  with  amplifier 
and  speaker,  permits  their  use  where 
other  recorders  have  proven  too  costly. 


News  From  The  Industry 


Conn  Plays  Host  to 
Weigand  and  Family 


When  J.  J.  Weigand  and  his  family 
visited  the  Conn  factory  in  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana,  recently,  they  stopped  in  the  French 
horn  assembly  department  to  watch  John 
Sigsbee,  Conn  employee,  use  a  soft  solder¬ 
ing  process  in  mounting  a  French  horn 
slide  onto  a  valve.  In  the  above  photo, 
left  to  right  are ;  Sigsbee,  Mrs.  Weigand, 
Francis  Joe  Weigand,  Judy  Weigand,  Mr. 
Weigand  and  Frank  Reed,  Conn  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Mr.  Weigand  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  Music  Education  at  Emporia  State 
Teachers  College  in  Kansas.  He  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  Kansas  Music  Review. 


Pictured  above  is  the  Glock  Banner  and 
Holder  that  was  mentioned  in  the  Smart 
Ideas  column  last  month. 

For  further  Information  write  to  G.  C. 
Jenkins  Company,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


Ostwald  Band  Films 


A  new  department  has  been  set  up  by 
the  “Uniforms  by  Ostwald”  Inc.,  which 
features  seven  new  16mm  sound  black 
and  white  or  colored  band  and  associated 
subject  films. 

The  film  subjects  for  Band  Technique 
include :  Band  Attention,  The  Band  on  the 
March,  Military  Maneuvers,  and  Maneu¬ 
vers  for  Field  and  Street,  Other  films  in¬ 
clude  :  The  Drum  Major,  Baton  Twirling, 
and  Baton  Directing. 

Films  may  be  rented  at  (B  &  W)  $1.50 
(color)  $3.00  per  day.  Entire  set  of  seven 
may  be  rented  at  $15.00  for  one  week. 

Films  may  also  be  purchased  separately 
or  in  groups.  For  further  information 
write  to  Ostwald  Band  Films,  Uniforms 
by  Ostwald  Inc.,  Ostwald  Bldg.,  Staten 
Island  1,  N.  Y. 
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ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  ★  Elkhart,  Indiana 


^  ES,  everyone  looks  to  the  band  to  provide  the  spark  that  gets  things  off 


to  a  rousing  start 


sports  events,  pep  rallies,  student  assemblies,  civic  affairs  of  many  kinds.  It's  a  big 


responsibility  that  calls  for  the  best  in  student  musicianship,  the  best  in  student 


instruments.  You  get  both  with  Elkhart.  Easier-playing  Elkharts  have  professional  features 


that  make  the  most  of  every  bandsman's  ability.  Response  is  sure  and  swift, 


tone  clean  and  clear  in  every  register,  difficult  passages  so  much  easier  to  execute. 


two  \at 
born.  Yf 
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temlier  1 
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With  Elkharts,  those  stirring  marches  and  school  songs  ring  out  with  more  authority 


and  beauty . . .  and  the  band  rates  higher  than  ever!  See  your  Elkhart  dealer. 
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NEW  PLASTIC  CASE  COVERS! 

Smart,  snappy !  —  protea  new  cases,  dress  up  old, 
help  keep  moisture  and  dust  from  valves  and  pistons. 
Tough  transparent  plastic.  For  cornets,  trumpets,  alto 
$1.20;  sax  $1.40;  tenor  sax,  $1.80;  trombone  $2.90. 
BANDMASTERS!  Special  discounts  on  quantity  lots 
for  your  entire  band. 


lOOfC  FOf{  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  OP  THE  BELL 


Please  *nentloii  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAX  when  anaurering  advertiaementa  this  magazine 


Oetobar,  ■' 


New  Is  the  Time  fe  Show 

Football  season  is  under  way.  Thousands  of  half 
time  field  shows  will  he  witnessed  bv  millions  of  people. 
It  is  the  hand  directors  highest  chance  to  put  his  hand 
in  the  public  spotlight. 

Some  directors  grumble  and  say  “I  wish  we  didn't 
have  these  field  shows  to  contend  with  each  year,  they 
ruin  my  Imnd  for  concert  playing.”  The  smart  directors 
say,  “I’m  going  to  give  our  footlmll  fans  the  best  shows 
they  have  ever  seen.” 

Is't's  take  time  out  for  just  a  moment  to  turn  hack 
the  pages  of  the  historical  growth  of  high  school  hands 
in  this  country.  It  w'as  along  almut  1910  that  inter- 
sch(K>l  football  contests  began  to  ber-ome  popular. 
S<hool  superintendents  were  anxious  to  develope  a 
spe<-lator  following.  Half  time  periods  were  dead.  The 
fans  lM>«-ame  restless. 

A  small  mid-western  town  su|»erintendent  decided 
to  liven  up  the  half  time  a  little  so  he  organized  a 
small  high  scluad  Itand.  They  played  loud  and  long. 
The  fans  hived  it.  The  next  year  this  high  school, 
Iloikford,  Illinois,  iilayed  .loliet  at  Ko<-kford.  The 
.loliet  superintendent  was  so  impressed  with  the  Kock- 
ford  band,  that  he  had  to  have  one. 

It  was  in  1912  that  the  .loliet  High  School  Band, 
the  only  liand  to  retain  fiermanent  possession  of  the 
two  Xational  ScIukiI  Rand  Assfa-iation  trophies,  was 
born.  Yes,  born  to  put  on  half  time  fcKitball  shows. 
Does  this  hand  still  [lerform  at  the  half  time?  Your 
writer  saw  this  hand.  120  strong  put  on  a  show,  Sep- 
temlier  16th  that  would  rank  with  the  famous  drills 
«nd  manuevers  of  We.st  Point  or  VMI. 

Every  Irnnd  director,  elementary  through  college, 
should  put  his  greatest  effort  forward  now,  \  small 
percentage  of  your  (lopulation  hear  you  in  concert.  A 
mu<-h  larger  |M*rcentage  see  your  work  at  the  football 
half  time  show.  Hive  them  your  best.  You  won’t 
I  regret  it.  Uememlier — they  are  your  home  town  folks. 


Tkt  Ukiiick  Qpd  MmsIc  Educotien 

The  article  “The  Useful  Uke”  by  T.  P.  (Siddings, 
former  supervi.sor  of  music  of  the  Minneapolis  public 
lohools.  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  The 


•Sciiooi.  Mr.siciAN  caus«*d  tpiite  a  little  excitement 
among  music  educators. 

Some  read  and  re-read  the  article  and  then  analyzed 
its  meaning.  Others  read  it  once  and  said,  “No  I — 
Never” ! 

If  one  was  to  ask  the  “No-Never”  group,  if  they  are 
interested  in  learning  of  new  ways  to  give  all  children 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  music  simply,  effectively, 
and  economicallv,  thev  would  be  the  first  to  sav — 
Yes! 

What  can  the  youngster  in  :ird  or  4th  grade  learn 
on  the  ukulele?  Well  he  can  learn  intonation  by  tuning 
the  instruments  (basis  for  violin  tuning  later).  He 
learns  to  play  chords.  Rhythm  is  certainly  covered,  and 
he  is  exposed  to  melodic  line. 

V’oi'al  teachers  can  use  the  “I  ke"  very  effectively 
during  singing  clas.ses.  Instrumental  as  well  as  vo<al 
teachers  realize  the  value  of  the  instrument  in  terms 
of  economy. 

Think  it  through  teachers — the  ukulele  (if  given  the 
••hance)  can  lie  a  wonderful  tool  in  the  elementary 
.scluHil  music  program. 

School  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps 

There  are  many  Schools  that  have  all  boys'  bands. 
There  are  many  Schools  that  have  an  overflow  of  instru 
mentalists.  There  are  also  many,  many  schools  that 
are  not  able  to  hire  a  Band  Director  who  can  teach  all 
of  the  Band  instruments. 

A  Bugle  and  Drum  corps  is  a  wonderful  martial  unit. 
Because  the  concentration  is  on  drill,  they  can  put 
on  spectacular  demon.st  rat  ions  of  marching  routines 
with  flash  precision.  lad’s  give  our  girls  a  chance.  Tjet’s 
su|)plement  our  small  Class  “C”  Bands  w'ith  Corps, 
and  let's  u.se  our  overflow  of  instrumentalists  in  a  way 
that  will  make  them  feel  they  too  are  in  the  “First 
Hroup.” 

.\  series  of  short  feature  articles  on  “the  value  of  the 
S»-hool  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps”  will  .soon  appear  in 
future  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

In  the  meantime  have  your  American  Legion  Post 
Commander  write  to  his  national  headquarters  for  the 
free  manual  “How  to  Develop  A’our  Bugle  and  Drum 
C^orps.” 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Promote 

Your  Bundle  Plan  Subscription 

While  Music  Interest  is  at  its  Height 


Bandmattert  acclaimed  it  ‘Hbe  greateit  impetna  given  in- 
•trnmental  School  Mnaic  tince  1923,"  Orchestra  Directors, 
rallied  their  musicians  at  once — and  everywhere,  to  the  new 
and  generous  S-M  Bundle  Plan. 


rectors  and,  "The  School  Mnaic  Mowa"  is  an  ever  renewing 
spur  to  yonng  amhition.  School  hands  and  orchestras  are 
heat  where  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  reading  is  required. 


Let  yonr  entire  student  musician  body  enjoy  and  bene&l 
by  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly.  One  or 
two  library  or  band-room  copies  are  insnlBcient. 


Here  are  the  new  bundle  rates — 


Cash  with  Order  Required 


By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yon  get  twenty-6ve,  or  fifty 
copies  every  month  which  may  be  distributed  to  certain 
individuals  for  home  reading.  This  is  a  new  economical  way 
to  get  complete  coverage  of  valuable  information. 


25  Copies  Monthly  for . $27.00 

50  Copies  Monthly  for .  50.00 


10  Months,  Mailed  to  One  Address. 


The  regular  departmentals  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
on  drums,  solo  brass,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  instruments 
have  been  called,  "u  liberal  education  in  musie."  The  fea¬ 
ture  articles  are  an  inspiration  to  musicians  as  weU  as  di¬ 


So  Mnd  your  lundU  nsn  ordsr  new  —  ws  will  itsrt  your  order 
on  the  very  nnit  Iium.  To  start  with  tha  vary  nait  Issaa,  wa  mutt 
always  racaiva  your  order  by  tha  20th  of  tha  month. 


So  don’t  delay.  Act  Today  I 


The  School  Musician 
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Teacher?  -  Coach?  -  Drillmaster? 

ILLITERACY 
In  MUSIC 

By  Sauxh 

President,  College  Bond  Directors  Notional  Association 


To  Educate  means  to  impart  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  develop  skills.  An  infant  is 
taught  to  eat,  to  walk,  to  clothe  him¬ 
self,  with  the  sole  idea  of  making 
him  independent  in  the  use  of  these 
skills.  In  elementary  school  our 
youngsters  are  taught  the  three  R’s 
so  that  each  may  read,  write,  and  do 
his  own  sums.  We  deplore  illiteracy 
in  the  reading  and  writing  of  our 
language.  Not  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  is  unthinkable,  a  pitiable  state 
due  only  to  the  lack  of  educational 
opportunity  and  most  certainly  not 
due  to  false  teaching  premises.  No 
teacher  of  English  has  any  other  ob¬ 
jective  than  that  of  producing  a  liter¬ 
ate  class;  students  who  can  read  in¬ 
telligently. 

There  is  little  or  no  room  for  rote 
teaching  in  an  English  class.  Before 
starting  school,  children  learn  many 
words  by  oral  imitation,  and  are 
taught  to  associate  them  with  the 
appropriate  object  or  activity.  Later, 
and  still  before  entering  school,  the 
child  gains  an  aural  comprehension 
of  the  words  in  his  vocabulary  as 
they  are  combined  in  simple  sen¬ 
tences;  that  is,  he  is  taught  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  these  words 
when  spoken,  even  though  the  object 
or  activity  mentioned  is  not  present; 
and  though  he  does  not  yet  have  any 
knowledge  of  written  symbols. 

This  vocabulary  gained  before  en¬ 
tering  school  definitely  simplifies  the 
task  for  the  reading  teacher.  She 
can  take  this  basic  vocabulary  and 
connect  the  language  symbols  with 
the  child’s  oral  response,  and  his 
aural  comprehension.  This  she  does;  - 
and  she  continues  to  repeat  this  proc-  / 
ess  over  and  over  as  the  vocabulary  i 
is  increased;  always  being  sure  that  f 
she  does  not  stop  with  oral  imitation,  \ 
but  making  certain  that  the  child  ] 
recognises  the  written  symbol  and,-^ 
comprehends  it^ineaningl 
[  The  child’s  pre-schooT  vocabulary 


and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  uses 
it  depends  upon  the  vocabulary 
knowledge  and  habits  of  his  parents. 
The  fact  that  the  parent  bothers  to 
teach  the  child  is  due  partially  to 
parental  pride  and  the  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him;  but  it  is  due  also 
to  the  sheer  necessity  of  being  able 
to  live  with  the  child  and  make  him 
able  to  take  his  place  in  the  routine 
of  family  life. 

Qlow  nice  it  would  be  if  all  parents 
had  a  similar  knowledge  of  music, 
a  pride  in  imparting  it  to  their  off¬ 
spring,  and  an  equal  practical  neces¬ 
sity  for  doing  so^ 

Music  teachers,  lacking  this  pre¬ 
school  help,  obviously  must  do  more 
rote  teaching  in  the  early  grades. 
But  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  we 
music  educators  fall  short.  Many  of 
us  are  entirely  satisfied  with  rote 
teaching  while  developing  in  our  stu¬ 
dents  a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
skill.  We  fail  to  teach,  and  to  insist 
upon,  recognition  of  the  written  sym¬ 
bols,  and  aural  comprehension  of 
their  meaning,  thus  leaving  the  stu¬ 
dent  dependent  upon  the  teacher 
and/or  the  group  for  all  his  musical 
activity. 

As  far  as  I  know,  music  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  subject 
taught  where  the  independent  use  of 
the  information  imparted  and  the 
skills  acquired,  is  not  insisted  upon 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching 
goal.  This  is  certainly  a  dubious  dis¬ 
tinction.  If  we  are  to  be  truly  edu¬ 
cators,  we  must  broaden  our  vision 
and  increase  our  effectiveness. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss  teaching  techniques 
and  procedures,  but  rather  to  point 
out  that  basic  educational  objectives 
require  us  to  teach  our  students  to 
be  musically  literate.  Otherwise  we 
are  not  teachers,  but  rather  coaches 
and  drillmasters. 


It  would  seem  that  doing  away  with 
the  sight-reading  event  in  music 
competitions,  as  many  wish  to  do, 
is  an  admission  of  failure  to  teach 
our  students  to  read.  If  these  events 
are  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
music  education,  we  should  give  the 
sight-reading  more  importance,  rather 
than  less!  Motivation  of  the  right 
kind  will  best  be  secured  by  making 
the  sight-reading  event  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  concert  performance 
of  prepared  material. 

To  do  away  with  the  sight-reading 
event  would  not  only  permit  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  inadequate  teaching  habits, 
but  would  encourage  the  use  of  a 
limited  repertoire,  with  resulting 
limitations  on  the  educational  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  student.  He  would 
be  limited  not  only  in  the  amount 
and  quality  of  music  studied,  but  he 
would,  in  most  instances,  continue  to 
learn  principally  by  rote  and  by  con¬ 
stant  repetitious  drill.  Such  unin¬ 
spired  and  inadequate  teaching 
methods  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  high 
music  student  mortality  rate  between 
junior  high  school  and  high  school; 
and,  particularly,  between  high  school 
and  college.  A  student  must  be 
taught  to  love  music,  not  the  activ¬ 
ities  connected  with  it.  These  he  al¬ 
ready  loves  instinctively  and  because 
he  understands  them.  To  love  music 
he  must  know  and  understand  it, 
too;  and  understanding  it,  he  will 
participate  intelligently  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  in  one  way  or  another  all 
his  life. 

In  teaching  we  must  keep  a  balance 
between  the  knowledge  gained  and 
the  skilis  developed,  so  that  each 
complements  the  other  and  so  that 
the  student  can  adequately  and  with 
independent  understanding,  express 
his  increasing  knowledge  through  his 
continually  developing  skill. 


II 


'Keyboard  Experience"  -  "Class  Piano' 

The  Story 


Behind 


The  Scenes 


The  “Little  Flotcer"  project  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  referred  to  in  so  many  maga¬ 
zines  devoted  to  music  and  the  music 
trade,  is  beginiing  to  be  legendary. 
The  concept — I.eyboard  experience  in 
the  classroom — is  well  received  by 
educators  in  every  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try  from  East  to  West,  and  from 
North  to  South,  in  Puerto  Rico,  South 
America,  England,  and  New  Zealand. 
Why?  For  the  reason  that  Class 
Piano  Instruction  has  proved  to  be 
such  a  successful  tool  in  the  basic 
music  education  of  Little  Flower 
children.  At  the  July,  1951,  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Music  Merchants  agreed 
that  Group  Piano  Lesson  Promotion 
is  a  "Must.” 

So,  here  is  our  story:  At  DePauI 
University,  in  November,  1949,  the 
very  ini.,iiring  work  of  Dr.  Raymond 
Burrows.  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  and  Miss  Leah  Cur- 
nutt,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana,  stimulated  our  desire 
to  give  children  the  far-reaching 
benefits  of  class  piano.  At  this  work¬ 
shop,  the  .American  Music  Conference 
offered  to  subsidize  a  course  of  Basic 
Music  through  Class  Piano  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  fourth  grade  of  four  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  How  could  such  an 
offer  be  ignored?  It  was  novel!  It 
was  new!  It  was  unbelievable!  But 
only  one  Sister  of  the  group  of  thirty- 
six  visualized  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  dream  come  true.  (Santa  Claus  in 
disguise).  After  one  or  two  inter¬ 
views.  telephone  calls,  and  visits  with 
the  first  very  capable  executive  of 
the  AMC,  Mr.  William  A.  Mills,  the 
association  decided  to  concentrate  at 
Little  Flower  School  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  would  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  four  schools;  and  then,  things 
began  to  hum!  The  Sister  Principal, 
the  Priest  Superintendent  of  the 
school,  the  classroom  teachers  of  the 
fourth  grades,  the  children — all  re¬ 
sponded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  learning  to  play,  to  sing,  to 
practice,  and  to  compose,  right  in 
school! 


Very  soon,  four  spinet  pianos  ar¬ 
rived.  They  were  placed  convenient¬ 
ly  in  the  classrooms;  and,  with  the 
two  uprights,  we  now  have  two 
pianos  in  each  of  the  three  rooms. 
The  equipment  for  each  child  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  music  book,  a  desk  rack, 
a  cardboard  keyboard  for  school,  and 
one  for  the  home  where  there  was 
no  piano.  The  most  acceptable  time 
for  the  lessons  to  be  given  proved  to 


Sitfar  Mary  Yvonna 


be  a  forty-five  minute  period  from 
11:00  A.M.  to  11:45  A.M.  one  day  a 
week.  The  first  lesson  was  given  on 
Monday,  November  28th,  1949.  At 
the  end  of  four  weeks  a  letter  of 
commendation  was  sent  by  the  AMC. 
to  ratify  and  make  binding  our  ver¬ 
bal  contract,  to  make  Basic  Music 
through  Class  Piano  Instruction  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  year  period  of  the  ex¬ 
periment. 


Gradually,  class  procedure  and  rou¬ 
tine  became  second  nature;  the  pri¬ 
vate  piano  and  instrumental  pupils 
were  proud  of  the  role  of  helpers 
and  teacher's  aides;  visitors  to  the 
classrooms  had  ceased  to  be  the  cause 
of  excitement;  so  we  were  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  our  pictures  taken 
when  January  snowed  itself  under 
and  out  again  to  February.  One  pic¬ 
ture  that  has  had  some  circulation 
represented  the  little  helpers  in  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  class.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  is  the  AMC  executive,  the 
music  supervisors,  the  class  room  j 
teacher,  and  the  music  teacher.  The  j 
picture  that  has  had  the  widest  pub-  * 
licity  is  a  good  view  of  the  class  L 
room;  the  children  are  finding  the  I 
five-finger  position  of  the  song  on  I 
the  silent  keyboard;  the  little  helpers  | 
are  at  work;  and  the  music  teachef.  3 
in  a  very  informal  pose,  is  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  smile,  or  rather,  to 
stop  smiling  and  look  professional! 

At  the  end  of  March,  we  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  take  part  in  an  “Evening 
of  Fun  with  Music."  Parents  and 
friends  were  invited  to  this  demon¬ 
stration.  The  school  orchestra  opened 
the  program  with  a  short  Overture 
and  a  Waltz.  The  class  piano  pupils 
In  groups  of  four,  eight,  and  twelve 
gave  the  audience  a  15  minute  pre¬ 
view  of  the  musical  heights  that  were 
to  be  reached  in  another  six  months. 
Mr.  Forrest  McAllister  carried  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  highly  entertain¬ 
ing  evening.  He  showed  a  musical 
film  and  the  audience  participated  in 
community  singing  a  la  Fred  Waring. 
The  grown-ups  were  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim.  “This  is  what  we  need.”  “Sis¬ 
ter,  when  will  we  have  another  mu¬ 
sical  evening?” 

Regular  weekly  lessons  were  just 
as  enjoyable  through  the  next  three 
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Juft  9  montht  afftr  Sister  Yvonne  started  the  entire  room  12  on  "Keyboard  Experience",  they  wrote  this  tune.  Every  elementary 
child  in  America  can  have  this  wonderful  training  by  teaching  this  type  of  music  during  their  regular  music  period.  All  schools  us¬ 
ing  "Keyboard  Experience"  claim  batter  choirs,  choruses,  and  bands  are  developing. 


munths  as  they  were  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  school  year  came  to  a 
close  with  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
Burrows  to  this  effect:  (He  writes 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mills),  “It  is  my 
hope  that  you  can  secure  six  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  Little  Flower  School 
situation  started  last  winter  so  that 
we  can  start  a  second  semester,  etc.” 
We  accepted.  The  workshop  took 
place  at  De  Paul  in  June  with  a  group 
of  eight  children  for  the  second 
semester  work,  and  eight  beginners 
for  the  first  semester  class.  Most  of 
these  children  were  notable  for  the 
progress  they  continued  to  make  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1950-51. 

Vacation  is  over!  Back  to  school 
and  music  lessons!  What  momentous 
decisions  have  to  be  made!  Will  John 
take  piano  lessons  or  will  he  Join  the 
orchestra?  No  piano  at  home.  No 
room  for  a  piano  in  crowded  apart¬ 
ments.  He  will  take  lessons  on  the 
clarinet.  When  he  gets  to  high  school 
he  will  be  ready  for  the  band.  Kath¬ 
leen  takes  piano  lessons  —  but  she 
wants  to  Join  the  orchestra,  too.  Her 
choice  is  the  string  bass.  It  was  the 


big  factor  in  winning  superior  rating 
in  the  musical  festival.  All  the  little 
Mary’s,  and  Joan’s,  Paul,  and  George, 
want  piano  lessons  so  they  can  be  the 
helpers  in  the  class  piano  rooms. 

This  year  we  were  invited  to  teach 
in  five  rooms  instead  of  Just  three. 
The  groups  in  fifth  grade  were  ready 
for  second  semester  work,  while  two 
fourth  grades  began  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  work.  The  lessons  took  on  addi¬ 
tional  interest.  This  is  one  instance: 

‘Would  you  like  to  learn  a  new 
song  today?” 

“Sister,  we  want  to  play  the  Harp 
Song.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  the  music  goes  up  like 
playing  on  harp  strings.” 

“Have  you  seen  these  notes  be¬ 
fore?” 

“They  look  like  the  notes  of  the 
chords— but  not  solid  chords.” 

“So  what  are  they  called?” 

“Broken  chords.” 

“They  are  played  with  both  hands.” 

“Yes,  Just  like  playing  a  harp.” 

All  through  the  year  this  piece  was 
one  of  the  favorites,  especially  with 


the  boys.  They  fought  for  turns  to 
play  it  in  major,  and  then  in  minor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
1951,’ we  had  the  pleasure  of  wel¬ 
coming  Dr.  John  C.  Kendel  to  the 
American  Music  Conference.  He  was 
very  gracious  with  the  children  and 
teachers  on  his  visit  to  the  school. 
He  commended  the  children  on  the 
fine  progress  that  they  had  made;  the 
friendly  atmosphere  of  the  class 
room,  and  the  practical  usefulness 
of  each  phase  of  the  lesson. 

Another  unique  demonstration  was 
planned  for  March  9th,  1951.  The 
auditorium  took  on  all  the  physical 
features  of  a  class  room.  We  set  up 
card  tables  in  the  space  in  front  of 
the  stage  facing  the  four  spinets. 
Cardboard  keyboards,  desk  racks,  and 
books  gave  the  children  the  sensation 
of  being  whisked  bodily  on  a  magic 
carpet  from  the  classroom  to  the  audi¬ 
torium.  Parents  and  friends  of  the 
children  of  the  five  classes  found  their 
chairs  facing  the  groups  on  three 
sides.  (Imagine  a  classroom  with  in¬ 
visible  walls.)  For  the  first  time,  to 
their  complete  amazement,  the  par¬ 
ents  could  ^ee  their  darlings  actually 
play  the  piano.  The  twenty  minutes 
assigned  for  each  group  to  go  through 
the  routine  of  a  regular  class  lesson, 
allowed  ample  time  for  every  child 
to  play.  The  master  of  ceremonies. 
Mr.  Vern  Marcau,  was  so  impressed 
that  he  declared:  ‘every  principal  of 
every  school  in  the  city  should  have 
been  present.’  The  many  favorable 
comments,  the  many  delightful  let¬ 
ters,  and  above  all,  the  happy  light 
in  the  eyes  of  the  children,  more  than 
compensated  for  the  short  preparation 
involved.  There  had  been  no  rehear¬ 
sal.  The  pianos  had  been  moved  that 
day! 

The  most  thrilling  experience  of  the 
year  for  both  children  and  teachers 
came  during  a  week  of  early  spring. 
The  winter  had  been  long.  The  snow 
storms  seemed  never-ending.  All  of  a 
(Turn  to  page  28) 


Harold  Bachman  And  His 


University  of  Florida 


"GATOR  BAND" 


By  George  Boyless 

Bandmember— *53 


A  humble  group  of  16  musicians 
huddled  together  on  the  University 
of  Florida  campus  in  Gainesville  one 
day  in  1914.  This  proud  aggregation 
modestly  claimed  they  could  play 
anything,  anywhere,  and  at  any  time. 
This  was  the  first  official  university 
band  since  the  institution’s  beginning 
in  1853. 

Because  of  their  follow-up  of  these 
boasts  with  the  latest  of  rag-time 
hits,  the  group  lived  in  mortal  fear 
of  a  visit  from  the  Mother's  Club, 
an  assortment  of  matrons  who  ob¬ 
viously  frowned  upon  such  musical 
hi-jinks. 

Today,  when  the  120-piece  mam¬ 
moth  Fightin’  Gator  Band  highsteps 
onto  the  Held  in  football  stadiums 
throughout  the  South,  it’s  hard  to 
picture  the  escapees  of  the  Mother’s 
Club  as  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
the  greater  Gator  Band  at  the  state 
school. 

Behind  this  sudden  upswing  of  the 
band’s  reputation  and  prominence 
among  the  nation’s  top  college  groups 
is  the  cigar-munching,  warm-smiling 
Col.  Harold  B.  Backman,  veteran 
educator,  soldier,  and  bandsman,  a 
famous  name  in  American  band  cir¬ 
cles. 

The  charming  Colonel,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association,  has  developed  the  band 
to  a  spot  of  outstanding  distinction. 

Following  his  appearance  in  the 
school  in  1948  after  transferring 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  as 
Director  of  Bands.  Colonel  Bachman 
developed  a  fine  organization  where¬ 
by  today  there  are  seven  distinct 
bands  under  his  supervision. 

The  recent  Florida  band  renais¬ 
sance  has  not  gone  unnoticed  among 
the  student  body  and  the  people  of 
Florida. 

During  the  1950  football  season, 
the  10,000  member  student  body 


recognized  the  band’s  importance  in 
school  spirit.  Under  the  heading 
“SEND  THE  GATOR  BAND  TO  THE 
BLUE  GRASS  LAND,’’  >5,000  was 
raised  in  a  week  to  send  the  band 
with  the  football  team  to  Lexington, 
Ky.,  for  the  Fla.-Ky.  grid  tilt. 


Harold  Bachman 


It  was  freezing,  snowy  and  muddy 
that  day,  and  the  only  blue  substance 
in  sight  was  the  chilled  scantily-clad 
majorettes  and  cheerleaders.  The 
team  lost,  but  the  trip  was  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  band’s  history  showing 
the  vital  role  the  musicians  had 
played  in  campus  activities. 

Florida’s  seven  bands  are:  foot¬ 
ball  band,  concert  band,  reserve  band, 
military  band,  pep  band.  Gator  vari¬ 
ety  band,  and  the  summer  schooi 
band. 

The  football  band  accompanies  the 
football  team  to  many  games,  plays 
at  monstrous  pep  rallies  prior  to  game 
time  in  downtown  squares  such  as 
Jacksonviiie,  Tampa,  and  Miami, 
treks  to  state  pageant  parades  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  is  on  call  for  gen¬ 


eral  marching  appearances.  How¬ 
ever,  oniy  a  small  fraction  of  the 
requests  for  the  band  are  fulfilled 
as  the  band  is  constantly  playing  for 
one  function  or  another  throughout 
the  state. 

Giving  twilight  concerts  on  the 
campus  Plaza  of  the  Americas,  at¬ 
tending  dedications  in  St.  Augustine 
for  a  Latin  American  patriot,  and  in 
White  Springs  for  the  Stephen  Foster 
Memorial,  the  concert  band  does 
some  traveling,  too.  Those  twilight  j 
concerts  are  campus  favorites,  and 
several  thousand  persons  attend  the 
relaxing  music  under  the  Coionel’s 
baton.  f 

The  concert  band  also  took  a  tour 
through  the  central  state  region  play¬ 
ing  before  thousands  of  more  Flor¬ 
idians  and  music  lovers.  To  top  off 
last  season’s  successful  band,  a  trip  to 
the  famed  Daytona  Beach  playground 
for  a  swim,  buffet  lunch,  and  con¬ 
cert  was  given  the  bandsmen.  At  this 
concert,  nearly  5,000  fans  attended, 
the  largest  crowd  in  the  bandshell 
that  year.  Everyone  was  sunburned 
and  water  logged,  but  it  was  certain¬ 
ty  a  rewarding  function. 

The  reserve  band,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Reid  Poole,  a  former 
prodigy  of  Colonei  Bachman’s  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  provides  an 
opportunity  for  musicians  to  play  in 
a  group  whereas  they  wouidn’t  have 
time  for  the  Gator  band.  It  is  also 
a  'B  team’  for  the  Gator  band,  train¬ 
ing  future  members  for  a  larger  role. 

Playing  for  the  ROTC  weekly  re¬ 
views,  the  72-piece  military  band  is 
a  vital  function  of  the  university 
bands.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Wirtala,  the  group  plays  for 
all  military  parades,  and  presents  an 
annual  concert. 

Groggy-eyed,  but  pep-happy,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  versatile  pep  band  play 
for  team  sendoffs  and  squad  home- 
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comings  from  faraway  victories, 
sometimes  these  ensembles  playing 
"Orange  and  Blue"  as  early  as  7:30 
a.m.  in  the  morning.  And,  consider¬ 
ing  the  cold  winter  mornings,  it  takes 
quite  a  bit  to  get  the  notes  out  of 
the  brass  and  reeds.  This  30-man 
group  is  on  call  nearly  24-hours  a 
day  and  are  well-known  on  campus 
as  alarm  clocks  for  late  sleepers. 
Playing  at  basketball  games,  pajama 
parades,  and  other  occasions,  the  pep 
band  further  instills  the  pulse  of  the 
bands  into  the  campus  atmosphere. 

With  Mr.  Poole  on  the  podium,  the 


newest  addition  to  the  band  list  is 
the  Gator  variety  group.  After  mak¬ 
ing  their  debut  with  the  Florida  Fol¬ 
lies  stage  show,  popular  demand  has 
kept  them  active  on  campus.  The 
20-piece  dance  band  highlighted  last 
year’s  performances  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Jerry  Colona  show  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Esquire  beauty  con¬ 
test. 

The  summer  school  band  is  the 
only  official  university  band  for  the 
summer  term.  It  gives  twilight  con¬ 
certs  on  the  plaza. 

These  seven  bands  offer  musical  op¬ 


portunities  to  more  than  300  men 
and  women.  Besides  these  groups,  is 
the  university  symphony  and  choral 
organizations. 

With  the  numerous  bands,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  Gator  band  in  na¬ 
tional  music  circles,  a  natural  con¬ 
clusion  would  picture  a  music  school 
and  many  music  scholarships  for  tal¬ 
ented  bandsmen. 

However,  both  of  the  latter  aspects 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  at 
the  Florida  school.  Out  of  the  some 
250  college  bands  in  the  country,  it 
(Turn  to  page  49) 
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Instrumental  plus  Vocal  equals  Balanced  Music  Program  In 


The 


Cazenovia 

Story 


It  Wah  Skptkmkkk  6,  1949,  the  first 
day  of  classes  at  the  high  school  in 
Cazenovia,  Wisconsin.  The  band  pe¬ 
riod  had  Just  begun  and  the  school’s 
new  principal  and  band  director 
waited  for  the  young  musicians  to 
settle  themselves.  A  count  of  noses 
revealed  19  musicians,  including  5 
cornetists  and  7  clarinetists.  Of 
course,  the  high  school  enrollment 
was  slightly  under  100,  but  even  so, 
this  was  a  mighty  small  band. 

Investigation  of  the  band’s  past  rec¬ 
ord  indicated  that  it  had  competed 
in  Class  I),  Wisconsin’s  lowest  class 
of  competition,  and  had  received 
mostly  3rd  ratings.  It  wasn’t  a  very 
encouraging  situation. 

Director  R.  S.  Snelliiig’s  first  step 
was  to  campaign  for  more  band  mem¬ 
bers.  Music  aptitude  tests  were  ad¬ 
ministered  to  all  students  above  the 
4th  grade.  Parents  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  high  scores  were  notified  by  let¬ 
ter  and  telephone  of  their  child’s  test 
results  and  urged  to  encourage  him. 
Soon  announcements  were  made  of 
a  display  of  new  and  used  instru¬ 
ments  to  which  all  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents  were  invited.  Previous  to  this 
meeting,  all  were  informed  of  “pay- 
as-you-play”  plans  and  other  data  on 
the  purchase  of  instruments. 

The  School  Board  aided  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  purchasing  a  new  baritone 
saxophone  much  needed  by  the  band. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  Caze¬ 
novia  high  possessed  a  forty-piece 
hand.  However,  it  was  composed 
mostly  of  beginners.  At  first  the  reg¬ 
ular  band  period  was  divided  so  that 
the  beginners  received  separate  at¬ 
tention  for  half  the  time  and  the 
other  band  members  rehearsed  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  half.  Group  teach¬ 
ing  methods  were  used,  and  extra 
help  was  given  beginners  by  the  more 
advanced  performers  on  the  respec¬ 
tive  instruments.  Lots  of  time  and 
practicing  were  required,  but  when 


music  festival  time  arrived,  the  whole 
band  was  entered  a  step  up  in  Class 
C  competition  and  received  a  2nd  rat¬ 
ing.  Soloists  and  ensembles  weren’t 
idle  either,  and  C.H.S.  had  15  entries 
in  the  district  solo-ensemble  contest 
as  compared  to  5  for  the  previous 
year.  Three  entries  out  of  the  15  re¬ 
ceived  starred  first  ratings  making 
them  eligible  for  state  competition, 
a  previously  unheard-of  result  for 
Cazenovia.  A  clarinet  duet  entered 
in  Class  A  and  went  on  to  receive  a 
first  division  rating  at  the  State  Con¬ 
test. 

Vocal  music  was  being  developed, 
meanwhile,  a  girl’s  glee  club  grew 
up.  Previous  glee  clubs  had  been 
small  Class  C  groups  which  had  great 
difficulty  singing  in  any  more  than 
two  parts.  Since  the  enrollment  of 
C.H.S.  is  15%  from  rural  schools  and 
the  remainder  from  the  village  grade 
school,  all  students  had  had  little  or 
no  musical  training  prior  to  high 
school.  Only  a  handful  of  glee  club 
members  could  read  notes  at  first. 
All  music  had  to  be  taught  by  rote, 
and  even  then,  qveryone  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sing  the  melody.  Funda¬ 
mental  music  reading  was  started, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  glee  club 
went  to  work  on  some  colorful  two 
and  three-part  songs.  Separate  sec¬ 
tional  rehearsals  were  held  for  sec¬ 
ond  soprano  and  alto  sections  and  all 
voices  were  tested  to  be  sure  that 
everyone  was  in  the  section  for  which 
she  was  best  suited.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  was  eliminated,  because  Mr. 
Snelling  felt  that  everyone  who 


wanted  to  sing  should  have  a  chance. 

At  Christmas  time  a  concert  by 
the  band  and  glee  club  impressed  the 
listeners.  The  band,  appearing  as  a 
unit  for  the  first  time  presented  a 
number  of  Christmas  selections  after 
which  the  glee  club  sang  a  group  of 
Christmas  choral  numbers  from  a 
stage  lighted  only  by  two  lighted 
Christmas  trees. 

When  springtime  came,  and  con¬ 
test  numbers  were  being  chosen,  the 
Glee  Club  voted  to  do  the  imaginative 
"Soft-Footed  Snow’’  by  Sigurd  Lie, 
which  happened  to  be  on  the  Class 
A  required  list  for  Wisconsin  con¬ 
tests.  Everyone  worked  together,  and 
the  organization  turned  in  a  credit¬ 
able  Class  A  performance.  ^ 

Summer  arrived  and  school  was 
out,  but  this  was  no  time  for  C.H.S. 
musicians  to  put  away  their  instru¬ 
ments  until  fall.  A  full  schedule  of 
rehearsals  and  sectionals  was  begun. 
Most  practicing  had  to  be  done  in 
the  evenings,  however,  because  a 
high  percentage  of  the  musicians 
worked  in  the  fields  during  the  day¬ 
time.  Alumni  band  members  joined 
the  high-schoolers  for  a  summer  con¬ 
cert  series.  Everybody  worked. 

Summer  brought  two  more  instru¬ 
ments,  too.  A  new  baritone  and  bass 
drum  improved  the  general  tone  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  band.  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  purchased  additional  music 
for  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  and  enter¬ 
tained  the  group  at  a  party  in  their 
honor. 

With  the  coming  of  fall  came  new 
(Turn  to  page  47) 


Written  especially  for  The  School  Mosicion 

»v  dL.  S-  S^udiing^ 

Director  of  Music,  Coienovio  Schools,  Wisconsin 
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This  group  of  eight  pictures  shows  how  the  people  of  Cazenovie,  Wisconsin,  are  striving  for  the  balanced  school  music  program. 
(Upper  left)  A  fine  36  piece  concert  band.  (No.  2  left)  The  Class  A  Triple  Trio  which  received  a  1st  division  rating.  (No.  3  left) 
The  Clarinet  Trio  that  also  took  a  1st  division  rating  at  the  State  Contest.  (Lower  left)  These  eleven  medal  winning  girls  constitute  part 
of  the  woodwind  section.  (Upper  right)  A  beautifully  balanced  class  A  Girls  Glee  Club  with  director  Snelling.  (No.  2  right)  The 
bands  fine  saiophone  section  with  balanced  instrumentation.  (No.  3  right)  The  second  Triple  Trio  to  win  a  first  division  rating.  (Lower 

right)  A  proud  and  determined  trombone  section  indeed. 
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Some  PIT  -  FALLS 


Facing  the  young 


BRASS  STUDENT 


It  Ik  Mv  Intknt  to  discuss  several 
of  the  pit-falls  on  the  road  to  success¬ 
ful  brass  instrument  playing  which 
one  rarely  hears  mentioned  by  teach¬ 
ers  or  finds  in  the  explanatory  mate¬ 
rial  included  in  instruction  books. 
Many  musicians  after  having  received 
the  proper  credentials  from  a  college 
or  university  continue  to  be  puzzled 
because,  of  the  many  brass  students 
who  pass  under  their  guidance  over 
a  period  of  years,  only  a  handful 
ever  acquire  a  free,  sonorous,  and 
flexible  quality  of  tone  coupled  with 
endurance  and  confidence.  Although 
these  students  may  receive  an  ample 
amount  of  intelligent  instruction  in 
embouchure  formation  and  in  dia¬ 
phragmatic  breath  control  and  are 
sufficiently  talented,  somehow  they 
never  become  first-class  performers. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  rea¬ 
son  may  be  blamed  in  part  on  the 
following  factors: 

1.  Pre-conceived  Student  Attitudes. 

2.  Background  and  Understanding 
of  The  Teacher. 

3.  Available  Instructional  Material. 

4.  Personnel  and  Performance 
Pressures. 

1.  Pre-Conceired  Student  Attitudes: 
Have  you  ever  picked  up  a  popular 
national  magazine  which  features  on 
the  front  cover  an  illustration  of  a 
uniformed  tuba  player  in  action? 
Usually  he  is  shown  in  an  attitude 
which  suggests  that  a  Are  cracker 
has  just  exploded  inside  his  head. 
His  eyes  are  popped  out!  Each  cheek 
is  blown  out  until  it  appears  that  it 
is  about  to  burst!  In  many  cartoons 
I  have  seen,  in  both  magazines  and 
newspapers,  wind  instrument  players 
are  shown  in  all  sorts  of  agonizing 
poses  which  may  provoke  a  laugh 
from  the  viewer  but  also  help  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  belief  that  weight  lifting 
is  a  very  relaxing  past-time  by  com¬ 
parison. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  the  anecdote 
concerning  Charlie  Spivak  and  the 
movie  director  at  the  time  Charlie 


was  playing  his  trumpet  before  his 
band  during  a  studio  “take”.  It  seems 
that  the  director  said  something  like 
this:  “Mr.  Spivak,  play  your  trumpet 
as  the  script  calls  for!”  Charlie  low¬ 
ered  his  trumpet  and  replied,  “Rut 
sir,  I  was  playing.” 

“Well  then,”  shouted  the  director, 
“Look  like  a  trumpet  player!  Blow 


Lowell  P.  Little 


out  your  cheeks  and  get  red  in  the 
face!”  In  other  words,  the  director 
wanted  Charlie  to  be  consistent  with 
the  nation-wide  impression  the  non¬ 
musical  public  holds  regarding  trum¬ 
pet  players.  This  attitude  has  been 
fostered  largely  by  some  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  stances  and  contortions  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  so-called  “go  men”  in 
the  nation’s  more  frantic  dance  bands 
viewed  on  television  and  in  person. 
As  such,  this  is  out  and  out  show¬ 
manship  and  not  intended  to  be  emu¬ 
lated  by  the  serious  music  student. 
Further,  these  same  persons,  with 
their  constant  attempt  to  play  higher 
and  higher  (far  beyond  the  normal 
range  of  the  instrument),  tend  to 
place  a  questionable  virtue  on  nothing 
more  than  extreme  altitude  in  their 
striving  for  the  spectacular. 


Place  a  brass  instrument  in  th« 
hands  of  the  average  neophyte  and 
observe  the  results.  Usually,  he  will 
brace  himself,  inhale  high  in  the 
chest,  hold  the  air  in  his  lungs  b; 
tightly  closing  his  throat,  tense  ever; 
muscle  and  tendon,  and  pinch  hit 
lips  so  tightly  together  that  the; 
could  not  possibly  vibrate  with  an; 
degree  of  freedom.  What  happens! 
Probably  one  of  two  things:  nothing, 
or  a  tremendous  explosion  of  noise! 
Where  a  prospective  player  has  pur¬ 
chased  his  own  instrument  prior  to 
receiving  any  instruction  he  usuall; 
has  experimented  with  it  at  home  at 
the  expense  of  his  family  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Sometimes  with  the  result  that 
the  above  procedure  has  developed 
into  a  rather  fixed  habit-pattern. 
Also,  he  has  probably  made  repeated 
attempts  to  “make  like”  the  strato¬ 
sphere  artists  on  the  radio  which  ma; 
have  resulted  in  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  his  undeveloped  embouchurt 
and  may  have  caused  further  rein¬ 
forcement  of  a  tension-strain  pattern. 

2.  Background  and  Vnderstandiuf 
of  The  Teacher:  Let  us  suppose  that 
this  typical  beginning  brass  play« 
enrolls  in  one  of  the  beginning  clam 
groups  in  a  public  school.  Is  hb 
teacher  an  accomplished  brass  instn- 
mentalist  himself?  Perhaps  he  is  a 
vocalist  or  a  violinist.  More  likely,  h«  j 
spent  a  semester  or  so  in  a  college 
brass  class  similar  to  the  one  he  b 
now  teaching  where  he  probabb 
learned  little  more  than  the  props 
fingerings  and  slide  positions. 

Does  this  typical  background  doom 
this  teacher  to  poor  results  with  ov 
beginner?  Not  if  he  is  sufficient]; 
interested  in  his  work  to  observe  ex¬ 
cellent  performers,  seek  every  oppo^ 
tunity  to  discuss  his  problems  witk 
them,  and  attempt  to  analyze  the  fae 
tors  contributing  to  their  success.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  teacher  is  ai 
accomplished  brass  performer.  Toe 
often  he  is  insufficiently  self-ana¬ 
lytical  to  really  understand  the  fac¬ 
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tors  leaditiK  to  bis  own  success.  It 
is  surprising  how  few  fine  brass  per¬ 
formers  understand  what  they  do. 
Many  will  ask  a  student,  “How  much 
do  you  practice?”  Not,  "How  do  you 
practice?” 

Does  the  teacher  thoroughly  real¬ 
ise  that  a  completely  relaxed  physical 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  performer 
is  a  primary  consideration  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  produce  a  musical  sound? 
Too  much  adherence  to  rigid  posture 
and  other  discipiinary  procedures  can 
lead  to  undue  physical  tensions.  Due 
to  the  sympathetic  response  of  the 
player’s  entire  muscular  system  it 
takes  considerabie  time  and  patience, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  guide 
him  to  the  point  where  he  is  able  to 
contract  his  embouchure,  diaphrag¬ 
matic,  and  abdominal  muscles  prop¬ 
erly  while  remaining  relaxed  in  sur¬ 
rounding  areas. 

Many  piayers,  upon  inhaling,  un¬ 
consciously  hold  the  air  in  their  iungs 
prior  to  beginning  a  tone  by  closing 
the  throat.  Often,  this  procedure  re¬ 
sults  in  a  “double-take”  attack  with 
the  simultaneous  release  of  the 
tongue  and  the  throat.  The  teacher 
must  realize  this  naturai  tendency 
and  aid  the  player  to  develop  the 
habit  of  maintaining  the  air  in  the 
lunge  by  keeping  them  extended  until 
he  is  prepared  to  release  the  proper 
pressure  of  air  against  the  tongue 
in  preparation  for  the  attack.  Other- 
j  wise,  the  throat  is  likeiy  to  remain 
partially  closed.  Especially  will  this 
hold  true  if  there  is  any  degree  of 
tension  in  the  muscles  surrounding 
it  and  in  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Further,  the  teacher  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  lips  must  be  given  time 
to  develop  the  necessary  resiliency 
and  flexibility  whereby  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  vibrate  instantaneously  with 
a  suflicient  amount  of  air  reaching 


Balance  and  intonation  are  constantly  being  stressed  by  Mr.  Little  in  his  various 
ansentble  groups.  Pictured  above  is  this  fine  brass  sextet  which  utiliies  the  recording 
type  tuba  for  better  tonal  blending. 

Written  especially  for  The  School  Musician 

By  dCojufJilL 

Director  of  Bonds,  University  of  Denver 


their  aperture.  All  “warming-up” 
shouid  be  performed  in  the  low  and 
middle  registers  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  With  the  failure  of  the  lips 
to  respond  there  is  an  automatic  ten¬ 
dency  lor  the  player  to  exert  undue 
mouthpiece  pressure  and  lor  his 
tongue  and  throat  muscles  to  react 
by  contracting  and  thereby  swelling. 
This  condition  aggravates  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  seriously  interfering  with  the 
free  flow  of  air  to  the  lips.  Many, 
many,  times  what  is  diagnosed  as 
“Up  trouble”  is  due  to  other  factors. 
The  finest  brass  teacher  that  I  have 
ever  known  stoutly  maintained  that 
75%  of  successful  brass  instrument 


Fiva  cornaft  and  thraa  trumpaft  maka  up  this  baautifully  frainad  and  disciplined 
saef’ton  of  the  University  of  Denver  Band. 


playing  was  determined  by  what  hap¬ 
pened  behind  the  lips!  Still,  we  con¬ 
stantly  hear  teachers  and  players 
alike  confining  the  greater  amount 
of  their  thinking  and  discussion  to 
the  embouchure. 

Psychologically  speaking,  a  teacher 
who  habitually  calls  attention  to  a 
student’s  weaknesses  in  a  derogatory 
manner  before  the  other  members  of 
the  class,  in  any  way  resorts  to  sar¬ 
casm  or  otherwise  belittles  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  eyes  of  his  classmates,  is 
interfering  with  his  enjoyment  of  the 
activity  at  hand  and  his  ability  to 
achieve  a  relaxed  physical  attitude. 
This  may  ultimately  and  permanent¬ 
ly  destroy  the  student’s  development 
of  self-confidence.  Physical  relaxa¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  confused 
with  mental  relaxation  as  related  to 
close  concentration  upon  the  activity 
at  hand. 

'3.  Available  Instructional  Material: 
Since  class  methods  are  designed  to 
accommodate  all  band  instruments  in 
one  group  many  undesirable  features 
are  inherent  in  their  construction 
which  are  probably  unavoidable.  The 
most  undesirable  feature,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  class  methods,  is  that  the 
brass  players  are  forced  to  play  tones 
which  are  much  too  high  in  range 
for  the  student’s  degree  of  breath 
support  and  embouchure  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  cornet,  trumpet,  and 
French  horn  players  whose  instru¬ 
ments  offer  greater  resistance.  Too, 
(Turn  to  Pnqe  35) 
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LET  THEM  PLAY 

By  fi,  fillAAoll^  GjuliSUiJnfl£UfL,f  Director  of  Moreheod  State  College  Bond,  Ky. 


In  thk  Teaching  of  Inhtrcmentai. 
Music  one  of  the  biggest  problems  is 
the  high  percentage  of  beginners 
who  never  become  good  enough  on 
an  instrument  to  get  into  the  band. 
How  many  of  the  youngsters  in  your 
school  who  started  to  learn  a  band 
instrument  last  fall  are  still  play¬ 
ing  that  instrument  today?  Unless 
you  were  exceptionally  fortunate  you 
probably  must  admit  that  only  about 
half,  or  even  less  than  half,  of  those 
aspiring  young  musicians  are  still 
plugging  away  today.  The  others  at 
some  time  during  the  year  decided 
to  give  up  the  effort,  usually  drop¬ 
ping  out  one  at  a  time.  If  yours  was 
the  average  situation,  one  or  two 
stopped  after  the  very  first  lesson,  a 
few  more  after  the  second  or  third 
lesson,  and  then  one  at  a  time  fairly 
regularly  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
school  year.  To  make  matters  still 
worse,  you  ccn  count  on  yet  a  few 
more  deciding  to  not  continue  their 
study  next  fall. 

What  causes  this  high  mortality 
rate  among  instrumental  music  stu¬ 
dents?  Do  parents  fail  to  give  enough 
encouragement  to  their  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  difficult  beginning  stages? 
Are  the  instruments  of  such  poor 
quality  that  they  are  difficult  to  play 
and  therefore  discouraging  to  the 
students?  Is  the  time  of  the  better 
students  so  filled  with  extra  studies 
that  they  haven't  enough  time  for 
music?  Does  the  principal  not  allow 
enough  time  in  the  schedule  for 
music?  Are  the  young  people  of  to¬ 
day  not  serious  minded  enough  for 
music  study?  Any  of  these  or  one 
of  a  host  of  other  reasons  might  be 
the  answer,  but  usually  the  solution 
lies  in  another  direction  —  is  the 
music  teacher  failing  to  make  the 
course  of  study  interesting  to  the 
students? 

We  music  teachers  have  long  been 
both  happy  and  proud  to  teach  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  taken  only  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  it.  Then  most 
of  us  cry  about  the  lack  of  students, 
and  blame  the  deficiency  on  everyone 
but  ourselves.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to 
take  stock  of  the  situation  and  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Why  is  beginning  instrument  study 
uninteresting  to  young  people?  The 
only  satisfactory  answer  is  that  it 
takes  the  student  such  a  long  time 
to  become  good  enough  to  play  his 
instrument.  He  often  is  made  to  learn 


scales  and  exercises  to  near  perfec¬ 
tion  before  he  is  allowed  to  attempt 
to  play  any  real  music.  If  he  plays 
his  lesson  less  than  perfectly  today, 
he  must  study  the  same  lesson  again 
for  next  week.  If  he  hasn't  a  lovely 
tone  quality  he  must  spend  a  large 
amount  of  his  practice  time  playing 
long  tones.  Why  would  a  youngster 
not  become  discouraged,  or  at  least 
disinterested,  with  such  a  program 
of  study  as  this? 

The  young  person  who  starts  on  an 
instrument  does  so  because  he  wishes 
to  play  that  instrument.  He  wishes 
to  play  something  his  parents  and 
friends  can  recognize  and  will  enjoy 


R.  Runall  Auk*rm«n 


hearing.  He  wishes  to  be  successful! 
If  he  feels  that  he  is  making  progress, 
that  be  is  learning  to  play  his  instru¬ 
ment,  he  will  not  quit.  The  teacher's 
problem  is  to  give  him  that  feeling  of 
accomplishment  and  success. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
choose  a  good,  modern  instrumental 
method  to  be  used  in  our  teaching. 
Select  one  that  does  not  progress  too 
rapidly,  so  that  most  of  the  pupils 
will  be  able  to  easily  prepare  one 
lesson  for  each  class  meeting;  one 
that  has  many  simpie  little  songs  that 
are  well  known  and  that  the  children 
may  be  proud  to  be  able  to  play;  one 
that  lies  well  within  the  playing 
range  of  all  the  instruments  and  does 
not  attempt  to  teach  too  high  or  too 


low  notes  at  an  early  date;  one  that  ' 
does  not  insist  on  scale  studies  or  a  | 
wealth  of  other  technical  knowledge 
before  allowing  the  students  to  play  I 
easy  melodies.  After  you  have  care-  i 
fully  chosen  your  method  book  yoi  c 
are  ready  to  start  teaching.  | 

The  first  day  you  meet  a  class  of  p 
beginners  show  each  of  them  the  { 
proper  way  to  hold  the  instrument, 
proper  lip  position  for  playing  it. 
and  help  each  to  get  an  acceptable 
tone  on  a  note  near  the  middle  of 
the  range  of  his  instrument.  Then 
have  the  group  play  all  of  lesson  one 
in  the  book  no  matter  how  badly  it 
may  sound.  Continuously  check  and  | 
correct  their  playing  positions  and 
embouchures  as  they  play,  but  keep 
them  playing.  Assign  lesson  two  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  class  before 
they  leave. 

At  the  second  class  meeting  help  ' 
each  student  find  the  correct  way  of  l 
holding  the  instrument  and  the  cor-  r 
rect  lip  position  again.  Very  briefly  ^ 
review  lesson  one,  and  let  the  clan 
play  completely  through  lesson  two 
no  matter  how  poorly  some  of  them  t 
may  play  it.  At  all  times  continue  to  P 
correct  their  playing  positions  and  H 
embouchures  as  they  play.  Assfgn 
lesson  three  for  the  next  class  meet-  t 
ing.  I 

At  every  meeting  of  the  class,  after  ^ 
a  short  review  of  the  work  done  at 
the  previous  meeting,  let  them  play 
completely  through  the  assigned  lei- 
son,  regardless  of  how  it  sounds 
Don't  worry  about  too  many  details, 
but  keep  correcting  playing  positioi 
and  embouchure  at  all  times.  If  they 
play  wrong  notes,  but  with  correct 
fingerings,  don't  stop  them,  for  If  part 
of  your  teaching  is  that  they  should 
listen  to  each  other  while  they  are 
playing  they  will  soon  correct  this 
for  themselves.  Approximately  every 
fifth  or  sixth  lesson  should  be  taken 
•to  review  the  previous  work  from  the 
beginning,  and  no  new  lesson  should 
be  assigned.  Don't  make  the  mistake 
of  having  the  class  wait  for  the  one 
or  two  slow  individuals  or  you  may 
lose  the  more  talented  and  more  am¬ 
bitious  ones  of  the  group.  Yon 
shouldn't  mind  losing  the  slower  and 
poorer  ones  since  they  will  never 
make  good  band  members  anyway. 

The  important  thing,  and  the  real 
solution  to  the  high  mortality  rate, 
is  to  keep  them  interested  by  letting 
them  play! 
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Singing  Success  for 


Everyone 


By  Marion  Flagg 
Consultant  in  Music  Education 
Dallas  Independent  School  District,  Texas 


t  The  Eye  May  Be  the  Winhow  to 
I  the  soul,  but  the  voice  is  the  bright- 
f  est  jewel  of  the  personality.  No 
sound  is  so  welcome  as  the  first  cry 
of  the  new-born  babe;  no  sounds 
more  expressive  than  his  cry  of  hun¬ 
ger,  of  pain  and  discomfort,  of  fright, 
or  of  pleasure  and  well-being.  Even 
his  use  of  the  precise  defining  sounds 
of  intelligible  speech  are  foreshad¬ 
owed  in  the  muscle  actions  of  suck¬ 
ing,  swallowing  and  chewing.  And 
singing  itself  appears  in  the  babbling, 
cooing  sounds  of  delight  of  early 
babyhood,  as  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  most  intimate,  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  personal  and  satisfying  form 
of  human  communication,  that  of 
speech  and  song. 

What  is  done  to  make  use  of  these 
inborn  capacities  in  the  early  years 
before  the  child  comes  to  school  is 
of  vast  importance.  Singing  to  add 
with  young  children,  encouraging 
them  to  move  rhythmically,  provid- 
'ag  music  for  them  to  listen  to  and 
r  larticipate  in  require  from  mother 
p  an-  dad  a  minimum  of  musical  train- 
lug,  but  pay  large  dividends  in  life¬ 
long  satisfaction  and  success  with 
music. 

Singing  for  the  joy  of  singing  and 
the  beauty  of  song  is  the  birthright 
of  everyone.  The  most  sensitive  in¬ 
strument  of  all  is  the  one  every  one 
has,  and  has  always  with  him — the 
voice.  Some  it  is  true  have  less  capac¬ 
ity  for  vocal  expression  than  others; 
some  prefer  other  kinds  of  musical 
expression;  and  some  few  have  little 
or  no  urge  to  sing,  whether  for  phys¬ 
ical  or  psychological  reasons.  But 
for  practically  all  persons,  the  sing¬ 
ing  equipment  is  usable  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  all  should  be  led  to  sing 
with  ease  and  confidence,  because 
they  feel  like  singing  and  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sing  about. 

Singing  is  the  most  important  ac¬ 
tivity  in  a  program  of  personal 
growth  through  music.  This  is  true 
because  the  voice  is  the  universal 
instrument,  and  because  participa¬ 
tion  in  group  singing  opens  up  so 


effectively  so  many  opportunities  for 
musical  experience  and  growth.  In 
singing,  every  musical  learning  can 


Marion  Flagq 

be  made  manifest.  Even  with  some 
limitations  as  to  range  of  sounds 
employed  and  resources  as  to  tone 


color,  choral  music  has  a  range  of 
expressiveness  and  a  directness  of 
communication  that  place  no  limits 
on  greatness  of  musical  worth. 

The  marvel  of  the  musical  world  is 
the  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  the 
vocal  instrument,  and  the  simplicity 
of  its  operation.  Only  two  conditions 
are  essential — an  alert  body,  free 
from  muscular  tension,  and  an  ear 
imagery  that  will  automatically  gear 
the  vocal  mechanism  to  the  desired 
tonal  output. 

Singing  is  first  of  all  a  motor  ac¬ 
tivity  which  involves  the  whole  or¬ 
ganism.  Posture  must  be  erect,  with 
no  blockages  to  the  free  flow  of 
energy;  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae 
should  maintain  their  normal  inward 
curve  to  keep  the  bony  structure  of 
the  upper  torso  balanced  and  open. 
The  hinge  between  skull  and  spine — 
the  medulla  oblongata — should  be 
free  and  open;  “let  the  back  of  your 
neck  go  long.”  The  hinge  between 
jaw  and  cheekbone  should  be  free 
and  flexible;  “let  your  jaw  hang  long 
inside  your  face.”  With  these  three 


Prom  •  high  tchool  •nrollmant  of  147  pupils  comas  this  fina  82  voica  choir.  Richard 
Briggs  fha  choir  raportar  says  "Our  diractor  Mr.  Barf  Skakoon  is  doing  a  splandid 
job  of  sailing  musical  instruction  to  our  community  of  Baulah,  North  Dakota. 
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key  points  in  balance  and  free  of 
tension,  the  vocal  mechanism  can 
operate  freely:  there  will  be  plenty 
of  breath  for  the  musical  result  the 
ear  demands;  the  vocal  bands  will 
operate  efficiently,  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  pitch;  the  spaces,  bones  and  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  head  will  resonate  freely 
with  the  aid  of  the  m-hum  which  is 
basic  to  good  tone,  and  the  articula¬ 
tion  series  of  vowel  consonant  sounds 
will  be  effortless  and  clear. 

With  the  mechanical  equipment  so 
perfectly  designed  and  free  to  re¬ 
spond,  the  teacher  finds  her  problems 
arising  from  two  sources.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  attitudes  is  easily  within  her 
control.  If  she  and  the  children  have 
fun  singing,  if  she  capitalizes  on 
every  moment  of  success  for  the 
building  of  confidence  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  and  in  the  group,  the  most 
disinterested  child  will  in  time  be 
brought  into  the  group  activity  of 
his  own  initiative.  No  pressure  or 
urging  will  do  the  trick;  no  one  can 
be  forced  to  want  to  sing! 

The  greater  problem  for  the  teacher 
is  the  diagnosis  and  patient  elimi¬ 
nation  of  conditions  causing  lack  of 
success  in  singing  in  tune.  Every¬ 
one  realizes  today  that  the  inability 
of  some  to  make  their  singing  con¬ 
form  to  accepted  song  patterns  is  an 
evidence  of  lack  of  musical  develop¬ 
ment,  not  a  fixed  limitation  of  musi¬ 
cal  capacity.  There  may  be  present 
a  less  selective  sense  of  pitch  percep¬ 
tion,  but  anyone  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  task  and  a  desire  to  master 
this  skill  can  do  so.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  “monotone.” 

While  factors  resulting  in  poor 
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Eminent  Ladies  of  School  Music 

Gerfrude  Seherl,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


This  distinguished  young  woman  is  Ger¬ 
trude  Seherl,  Vocal  in-structor  of  the  7th, 
»th,  and  9th  grades  at  the  Merrill  Junior 
High  School  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

She  received  her  advanced  training  at 
Lawrence  College,  Appelton,  Wisconsin, 
and  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

During  the  past  ten  years  that  she  has 
l)een  directing  the  Vo<’al  Work  at  the  Mer¬ 
rill  Junior  High  School,  she  has  developed 
many  beautifully  trained  and  balanced 
mixed  choruses,  girls'  choruses,  and  vocal 
ensembles. 

Her  school  and  community  programs 
are  truly  masterpieces,  entailing  many 
hours  of  careful  preparation  and  study. 
She  is  constantly  striving  to  Improve  these 
programs  through  observation  and  an- 
alyzation  of  such  great  performances  as 
are  presented  at  "Kavinla". 

She  is  the  local  champion  of  the  Civic 
Music  Association.  As  a  diligent  worker 
in  this  project,  she  helps  to  bring  the 
finest  of  music  to  the  students  under  her 
baton. 

The  students  of  Oshkosh  not  only  re¬ 
spect  their  Miss  Seherl,  they  love  to  work 
for  her  in  every  way  possible.  She  has 
truly  opened  the  door  of  a  richer  and 
more  fuller  life  for  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  through  her  musical 
teachings. 

pitch  reproduction  vary,  the  most 
significant  one  is  a  lack  of  imagery — 
the  ability  to  hear  tones  inwardly, 
in  “the  ear”.  A  person  must  have  a 
sense  of  music  within  him  before  he 
can  gear  his  voice  to  Its  reproduction. 
He  must  discover  throughout  his 
whole  body  what  a  musicai  tone  feels 
like;  listening  to  someone  else’s  tone 
will  continue  to  fail  until  he  makes 
the  discovery  that  his  own  tone,  of 
whatever  range  or  quality,  is  music 
for  him.  When  he  can  reproduce  his 
own  tone,  with  the  unique  pleasure 
it  gives  him,  the  teacher  recognizes 
that  his  musical  perception  (that 
mysterious  combination  of  sense  im¬ 
pression  and  nerve  reaction  identified 
as  music),  his  abiiity  to  image  tone 
(hear  it  inwardly),  and  remember  it 
by  reproducing  it  (memory),  has 
given  him  a  starting  point  without 
which  musical  growth  is  impossible. 
There  can  be  no  music  coming 
through  the  voice  except  as  it  repro¬ 
duces  music  heard  within  the  ear. 
INWARD  HEARING  IS  THE  FIRST 
PRINCIPLE  OF  MUSICAL  GROWTH. 

The  concept  of  tuning  the  ear  and 
the  voice  is  a  simple  one  to  children 
in  this  radio  age.  Even  first  grade 
children  use  the  “radio  technique” 
successfully.  “How  many  of  you  can 
tune  your  own  radio?  If  you  don’t 
tune  riffht  into  the  middle  of  the 
music  you  want,  what  happens? 
Static?  What  kind  of  static  does 


The  staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
is  proud  to  present  Miss  Gertrude  Seherl 
for  a  prominent  place  in  the  hall  of 
"Eminent  I.,adies  of  School  Music". 


your  radio  make?  (A  fine  time  had 
by  all,  reproducing  stuttering,  whist¬ 
ling  sounds  of  static.)  What  else 
might  happen  —  you  go  into  the 
wrong  station?  Did  you  know  the 
radio  program  comes  in  on  a  beam? 
Pretend  you  have  your  own  radio  in 
your  throat.  Let  me  be  the  bean 
(hum  a  medium  tone)  and  tune  yonr 
radio  into  my  beam.  (Gleeful  clickt 
and  turns  as  they  turn  their  radio 
on).  Mary,  let  me  hear  your  radio. 
Is  it  tuned  to  my  beam?  Jimmy,  ho* 
about  yours?  It  isn’t  tuned  right? 
Tune  up  those  ears!  (Sometimei 
pantomime  screwing  up  his  ears) 
Well,  Jimmy  you  be  the  beam  ani 
see  if  we  can  tune  to  you.  Were  we 
In  the  right  station?”  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  device  is  that  the 
attention  is  on  something  outside 
self-consciousness,  as  well  as  being  s 
scientifically  sound  analogy. 

The  concept  “tune  your  ears”,  “tune 
your  voices”  works  automatically 
once  established,  and  operates  in 
many  situations.  A  song  inattentive!) 
sung  will  come  alive  with  the  direc¬ 
tion,  “Sing  this  time  by  tuning  into 
the  very  center  of  your  tone.” 

With  the  concept  of  tuning  ear* 
and  tuning  voices  the  hoary  tradi¬ 
tion  of  “monotone”  in  gone  forever; 
the  word  dates  the  user.  The  term 
“untuned  voice”  indicates  a  stage  ol 
growing  perception  to  be  moved  out 
(Turn  to  page  43) 
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U.  OF  WISCONSIN  PROVES  READING  COMES  SECOND 


I/,  of  tMCOnnn  PtOVCM  “After  the  child  is  completely  familiar  ^ 

Point  in  Music  Education  ''***'  music,  then  teach  him  the  name 

-  of  the  piece  and  the  composer,”  Miss 

Madison,  Wls. — Bare-footed  and  grimy-  Tipton  said, 
faced  from  playtime  activities,  a  group  of  Pointing  out  one  of  the  necessary  build- 
Madison  youngsters  were  rounded  up  for  ing  blocks  in  music  education,  Miss  Eva- 
a  spur-of-the-moment  music  lesson  at  the  iene  J.  Bell,  John  Mills  School,  Elmwood 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  prove  a  point  Park,  III.,  demonstrated  where  rhythm 
in  music  education.  fits  in. 

The  point  which  was  brought  home  to  Using  a  model  class  from  the  University 
teachers  at  the  Elementary  School  of  of  Wisconsin  Summer  Laboratory  school. 
Music  institute,  held  at  the  University,  where  she  taught  this  summer.  Miss  Bell 
Aug.  14-16,  was  that  music  should  be  put  her  rhythm  lesson  across  by  having 
taught  as  an  emotional  and  physical  ex-  tlie  children  bounce  balls,  skip  rope, 
perience  before  instruction  in  reading  dance,  and  play  instiuments  in  time  to 
notes  is  given.  the  music. 

And  the  seven  grade  school  children  \Ve  have  to  make  music  in  the  elemen- 
who  were  brought  in  for  the  demonstra-  tary  schools  as  exciting  for  the  child  as 
tlon  helped  to  prove  the  point  under  the  the  pieces  he  hears  on  television  or  the 
instructorship  of  G.  Lloyd  Schultz,  state  radio.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  music 
supervisor  of  music  education  in  the  Wis-  from  the  streets,  we  have  to  make  music 
cousin  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  more  than  a  lesson  in  half  and  whole 
Before  their  on-the-spot  debut  before  notes,  she  asserted, 
the  teachers,  the  children  had  no  idea  of  The  educators  agreed  that  physical  and 
the  tune  they  were  to  learn.  They  were  emotional  experiences  in  music  lay  the 
taught  in  easy  steps.  ground  work  for  advanced  intellectual 

First,  they  were  led  into  discussion  on  experiences  later  on. 
parades  and  the  type  of  music  that  ac-  The  institute  was  sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
companies  them— something  with  which  versity  of  Wisconsin  Schools  of  Education 
every  child  has  an  immediate  knowledge,  and  Music,  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
Then  they  marched  around,  making  lic  Instruction,  and  the  Wisconsin  School 
drum  sounds  and  playing  a  four-note  tune  association. 

on  flutophonefl  and  sweet  winds — instru-  i  _ _ 

ments  used  In  elementary  music  classes.  | 

“We  want  to  teach  them  to  play  a  CothoHc  UnivCTSity  Holds 
marching  tune  without  having  any  idea  a  XI  MM  *  A'l*  * 

of  the  notes  they  are  using,"  said  Super-  JUCCeSSTUl  MUSIC  CfiniC 
visor  Schultz.  I 

Learning  the  notes  came  next.  They  I  ^  very  successful  two-day  music  clinic 


“We  want  to  teach  them  to  play  a  CothoHc  UnivCTSity  Holds 
marching  tune  without  having  any  idea  a  X  f  MM  *  /'I*  * 

of  the  notes  they  are  using,"  said  Super-  JUCCeSSTUl  MUSIC  CfiniC 
visor  Schultz. 

Learning  the  notes  came  next.  They  ^  very  successful  two-day  music  clinic 
were  written  on  the  blackboard  and  used  ''***  held  at  Catholic  University,  M  ash- 
by  the  children  in  creating  original  tunes.  C.  recently. 

The  Idea  behind  this  sort  of  Instruction,  The  Institute  was  sponsored  by  the 
according  to  Schultz,  is  to  let  the  children  Washington  Arclidiocese’s  office  of  educa- 
feei  a  need  for  learning  the  notes  before  “o"  cooperation  with  the  American 
they  are  written  out  for  them.  f'onference  and  the  music  depart- 

Other  demonstrations  at  the  institute  t.atholic  University.  More  than 

revealed  that  music  instruction  on  the  -‘•O  teachers  from  Washington  area  pa- 
elementary  level  is  more  than  a  course  in  fOfbial  schools  attended, 
learning  to  read  notes. 

As  Gladys  Tipton,  associate  professor  Tlipy  I  par  nail  If  Frail 

of  music  at  the  University  of  California  IIICJ  LCalllCU  II  IIUII 

in  Los  Angeles,  put  it,  "we  must  stlmu-  - 

late  creative  listening  and  let  the  children 
respond  in  their  own  terms." 

There  is  never  the  same  sort  of  response 
to  a  piece  of  music.  Letting  the  music 
say  what  it  will  to  the  individual  child 
is  better  than  imposing  a  stereotyped  in¬ 
terpretation,  according  to  Miss  Tipton. 

She  pointed  out  that  introducing  obvious 
rhythm  patterns  and  then  graduating  to 
more  subtle  forms  of  expression  lets  the 
child  move  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 
plex. 

As  part  of  her  demonstration.  Miss  Tip- 
ton  used  records  which  reveal  the  basic 
A  B  C's  of  music  to  the  child.  Fast  and 
slow,  consonance  and  disconsonance,  high 
and  low  variations  in  a  piece  of  music 
can  be  actively  learned  by  accompanying  Her*  !t  proof  fhat  fho  readers  of  The  S< 
instruction  with  Illustrations.  use  of  the  ideas  it  contains.  This  Hallowec 

I.et  the  child  dramatize  what  he  hears  I  as  posed  by  the  University  of  Michigan  b 
by  telling  a  story  about  the  music,  play-  East  High  School  Band  of  Sioux  City,  lo' 

ing  an  instrument  in  accompaniment  to  for  the  Halloween  theme, 

a  record,  and  giving  a  visual  picture  of  The  East  High  Band  was  honored  on  ^ 

what  the  music  says  in  poetry,  colors.  School  Band  at  the  first  Iowa  State  footba 

design,  and  words,  she  added.  Dale  Caris,  direct 


Major  Landers  Feted  After 
Chicago  Honors  Him  at 
Chicagoland  Festival 

Major  George  Landers,  (91)  oldest  living 
member  of  The  American  Bandmasters 
Association,  won  the  hearts  of  100,000 
people  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival 
at  Soldiers  Field  when  he  conducted  a 
massed  band  of  1,000  pieces. 

And  then  the  Major  returned  home  to 
his  little  town  of  Clarinda,  Iowa.  The 
Municipal  Band  was  on  hand  to  greet  him. 
Scores  of  people  were  there  to  say  “Wel¬ 
come  home  Major.”  A  proud  moment  too 
was  when  Major  Don  Drake  said  "We  are 
proud  to  have  you  hack  again  Major.” 

Mann  School  Forms 
a  Community  Orchestra 

Children  and  adults  in  the  neigliborliood 
of  231  W.  246th  St.,  Xew  York  City, 
wished  they  could  have  an  orchestra. 

The  faculty  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
soon  heard  about  this  interest.  They  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  making  plans  for  the 
formation  of  a  neighborhood  community 
orchestra. 

John  H.  Mitchell,  newly  appointed  head 
of  the  music  department,  is  confident  that 
the  orchestra  will  be  a  huge  succes.s. 

I  Adults  and  children  are  currently  in  the 
I  process  of  proving  he  is  right. 

Charles  Leonhard  Joins 
I U.  of  Illinois  Faculty 

Urbana-Champaign,  Ill. — To  develop  its 
new  graduate  |)rogram  leading  to  the 
Doctor  of  Education  in  Music  Education, 
the  University  of  Illinois  has  named 
Charles  Leonhard,  musician  and  educator 
of  Teachers  Colle^^e,  Columbia  University, 
to  its  faculty. 


They  Learned  It  From  The  School  Musician 


Her*  It  proof  that  fh*  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  DO  make  a  practical 
ut*  of  fh*  ideas  if  confaint.  This  Halloween  Punkin  face  it  copied  from  fhe  formation 
at  posed  by  fh*  Univertify  of  Michigan  band  in  a  recenf  issue  of  fhe  magazine.  The 
Easf  High  School  Band  of  Sioux  Cify,  Iowa,  liked  fh*  idea  so  well  fhaf  if  was  used 
for  fh*  Halloween  fheme,  along  wifh  fhe  skalefon,  efc. 

The  Easf  High  Band  was  honored  on  ^pfember  22,  by  being  fh*  feafured  High 
School  Band  af  fh*  firtf  Iowa  Sfafe  foofball  gam*  of  fh*  season,  af  Ames.  Cordially — 
Dal*  Caris,  direcfor,  Easf  High  Band. 
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An  $M  Reporter  Tells  About  HIS  High  School  Band 


This  beeutifully  uniformed  end  balanced  instrumentation  band  is  from  West  High  School,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Read  Gary  W. 
Longria's  (SM  reporter)  own  story  of  this  outstanding  concert  and  marching  band  in  his  news  story  below. 


Green  Bay  Band 
Performs  for  Pro- 
Football  Game 

By  Gary  W.  Losgrie 
SM  load  Reporter,  H.  S.  Bead 
Greea  Bay,  Wiscoasia 


A  iliKtinc  t  » reilit  to  <}r<*t  n  Bay,  Wlwon- 
niii  and  West  Hltth  School  Is  its  concert 
and  marchiiiR  band. 

The  well-drilled  orttanizatlon  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bester  A.  Skornicka,  has 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  musical  per¬ 
fection  and  performance,  both  on  stage 
and  field. 

At  the  Fox  Klver  Valley-I.iakeshore 
Music  Auditions  held  at  Oshkosh,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  band  received  high  honors.  Bands 
were  Judged  by  Mr.  Kmmet  Sarig  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Invited  to  perform  at  the  Packer-Giant 
football  game  held  at  Green  Bay,  the 
band  presented  an  Impressive  variety  of 
maneuvers  and  formations  that  were  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

The  band  performs  for  many  school 
functions  including  basketball,  football, 
pep  assemblies,  and  school  dances. 

Mr.  Skornicka's  students  were  not  idle 
last  summer.  Most  of  them  took  private 
les.son8  and  appeared  in  a  summer  recrea¬ 
tional  band. 

Our  band  has  created  many  clever  spec¬ 
tacles  by  using  small  umbrellas,  small 
colored  pen-iites,  gas-filled  balloons,  etc. 
etc. 

Mr.  Skornicka,  "Prof.  Skornicka"  to  his 
band  students,  is  tops  as  a  person  and  a 
school  music  teacher.  His  continuous  en¬ 
couragement  and  help,  plus  his  own  un¬ 
selfish  hard  work  has  earned  him  a  most 
respectable  and  dear  place  In  the  hearts 
of  his  students  and  the  entire  community. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  his  class, 
and  I  believe  you  would  enjoy  seeing  our 
band  perform.  When  you  are  in  the  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin  area,  come  and  “meet 
the  band.” 


Id. — This  was  as  im-aditad  raport  fresi  th« 
SM  (Seheel  Musicloa)  roportar  of  tha  West 
Hi^  S^eal  load,  Grooa  Boy,  Wisceasia. 
Appolat  am  SM  Raportor  for  year  Baad  aad 
sood  os  year  saws. 


U,  of  Texat  Forms 
Britt  Cello  Ensemble 


\  The  Uollege  of  Fine  Arts  of  The  I'niver- 
.  sity  of  Texas,  Austin.  Texas,  announces 
I  the  formation  of  the  Britt  Cello  Knsemble 
'  founded  by  Horace  Britt,  internationally 
famous  cellist  and  chamber  music  player. 

Composed  of  Britt,  Phyllis  ('asselman 
Young.  Martha  Bee  Baxter  and  Merle 
Clayton,  the  ensemble  will  present  its  first 
concert  on  November  11,  during  the  Pith 
annual  Fine  Arts  Festival  of  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts.  Mrs.  Young.  Miss  Baxter  i 
and  Mr.  Clayton  are  graduate  students  of  ' 
Mr.  Britt  at  The  University  of  Texas. 


Sexton  H.  S.  Band 
Acclaimed  By  Press 


The  J.  W.  Sexton  High  School  Band 
;  of  I.,an.sing,  Michigan  recently  completed 
!  its  third  coast  trip  in  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years. 

Philadelphia  engaged  the  band  as  the 
I  feature  band  of  its  annual  Music  Festival. 
The  band  api>eared  along  side  such  or¬ 
ganisations  as  Meredith  Wilson,  and  his 
orchestra,  Duke  Kllington,  Benny  Good¬ 
man,  Duke  Kllington,  and  the  Festival 
Symphony  dlret-ted  by  Alexander 
Smallens,  etc. 

"Perfectionists  of  music  and  marching 
(CoiiHiiuetl  OH  I’ayv  54) 


Jump  and  Jive  With  Catholic  Hi!! 


1  Thasa  four  tanlort  of  Joliaf  Catholic  High  School,  Joliat,  lllinoit,  can  raally  gat  in  tha 
"groova"  whan  naadad.  Thay  ara  bookad  for  ntany  ichool  dancat  a»  Don  Cordano 
and  hit  Orchattra. 

Tha  mambart  ara  Ray  Muanxing,  traps;  Bob  Bayci,  accordion;  Jarry  Harbst,  tanor 
tax,  and  Don  Cordano,  tanor  tax  and  clarinat.  Wm.  Rood  it  tha  diractor  of  tha 
Catholic  High  School  Concert  and  Marching  bands. 
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Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  Attended 
By  100,000  Music  Lovers 


There  were  8,000  men,  women,  boys,  and 
^irls  from  30  states  and  Canada  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  32nd  annual  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  in  Soldiers’  field  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  Aug.  25.  j 

The  audience  of  100,000  which  attended  ! 
the  Festival,  sponsored  annually  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc.,  sent  the  total 
attendance  figure  over  the  two  million 
mark.  Twenty-one  previous  Festivals  have 
tieen  witnessed  by  1,960,000  person-s. 

Featured  as  guest  star  this  year  was 
Vma  Sumac,  widely-heralded  Peruvian 
singer  with  a  vocal  range  of  four  octaves, 
singing  ‘‘High  Andes,”  ’’Karthciuake,”  and 
•'Inca  Hymn  to  the  Sun.” 

Guest  of  honor  of  the  Festival  was  Maj. 
<Jeorge  W.  I.,anders,  92-year-oId  band¬ 
master  from  Clarinda,  la.  Military  forces 
of  the  nation  were  represented  by  the 
.\aval  Aviation  Cadet  Pre-Flight  choir, 
illrected  by  X.  E.  Oufresne,  from  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla.,  and  the  5th  Army  band,  di¬ 
rected  by  Warrant  Officer  Leslie  Y.  Hark- 
ness,  from  Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

Other  highlights  of  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  patriotic  medley  by  the  Festival 
orchestra;  singing  of  Handel’s  ’’Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus”  by  the  Festival  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edgar  Nelson, 
general  choral  leader;  finals  of  Festival 
vocal  competitions;  and  the  presentation 
of  ballad  singers  and  players  from  the 
Kentucky  and  West  Yirginia  hills.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  Jean  Thomas,  the  ’'Traipsin’ 
Woman,”  of  Ashland,  Ky. 

.\dditional  features  included  Hammond 
organ  selections  by  I’orter  Heaps;  com¬ 
munity  singing  under  the  batons  of  Frank 
Bennett  and  Forrest  McAllister;  selections 
by  massed  accordian  and  concert  bands 
organized  by  Capt.  Howard  Stube;  danc¬ 
ing  and  singing  by  50  Chippewa  and 
Winnebago  Indians  from  the  Bad  River 
reservation  near  Ashland,  Wis. ;  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Festival  and  match-lighting  cere-  i 
mony;  a  s(|uare  dance  by  2,100  boys  and  j 
girls  from  the  Chicago  I’ark  District 
Recreation  department;  a  massed  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  1,000  baton  twirlers  supervised 
by  Fred  Miller;  and  the  singing  of  spir¬ 
ituals  by  1,000  Negro  choristers  led  by 
Prof.  J.  Wesley  Jones. 

The  concluding  event  on  the  program 
was  a  giant  fireworks  exhibition. 

Phillip  Maxwell  was  again  the  general 
Festival  director  and  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies. 


Lake  Texoma  Scene  of 
Vocal  Workshop 


I.Ake  Texoma,  Texas  —  Ethel  Rader, 
Sherman  voice  teacher,  conducted  a  sum¬ 
mer  music  colony  workshop  at  the  Dallas 
Yacht  Club  on  Lake  Texoma  the  last  week 
in  July. 

Many  professional  singers,  university 
and  college  voice  teachers,  and  advanced 
students  from  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  New  York,  and  Texas 
participated. 

All  felt  It  was  a  wonderful  experience 
and  are  looking  forward  to  another  work¬ 
shop  next  year. 


Beloved  Dr.  Frank  Simon  took  time  out  from  his  strenuous  directing  schedule  at  the 
University  of  Denver  High  School  Band  Clinic  to  show  this  pretty  little  clarinetist  a 
simpler  way  to  play  what  seemed  to  her  a  difficult  passage,  the  young  french  hornist 
seemed  eager  to  help. 


Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  News 

Thousands  of  Band  Directors  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada  will 
have  a  most  pleasant  surpri.se  when  they 
attend  the  three-day  National  Band  Con¬ 
vention  at  the  world-famous  Sherman 
Hotel  In  Chicago  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  December  13,  14,  and  15. 
Six  of  the  nation’s  finest  bands  will  ap- 
l>ear  and  will  give  su|>erb  renditions  of 
the  very  best  and  latest  band  music  of 
all  publishers.  Sixteen  clinic  panels  will 
be  conducted  by  Clinicians  who  will  give 
you  the  information  that  you  can  use 
in  your  own  band. 

The  Black  Light  Fluorescent  Clinic  on 
Thur.sday  evening,  December  13,  will  be 
“out  of  this  world.”  Black  light.  Fluo¬ 
rescent  Satins,  Glo-Coat  Paint,  and  In¬ 
visible  Powder  can  be  put  to  practical 
use  in  a  thou.sand  different  ways  on  your 
concert  stage  as  well  as  on  your  gridiron. 
This  clinic  alone  will  definitely  be  worth 
your  trip  to  Chicago. 

Reservations  are  already  i>ouring  in. 
Make  your  reservation  for  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  nights  by  writing 
to  Mr.  John  Vidovlc,  Director  of  Sales, 
Sherman  Hotel,  Randolph  Street  at  Clark, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  mention  that  you 
will  attend  the  Mid-West.  Don’t  miss 
Thursday.  It’s  an  Important  Day — Three 


Championship  Bands  and  four  Practical 
and  Inspiring  Clinics.  For  a  complete 
program  write  to  Lee  W.  Peter.sen,  Chair¬ 
man  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic, 
Vandercook  College  of  Music,  1655  Wa.sh- 
ington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois,  or  refer 
to  the  Septerriber  1951  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


'  University  of  Michigan 
Midwestern  Conference 
November  30-December  2 

The  Seventh  Annual  Jlidwestern  Con¬ 
ference  on  School  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Mu.sic  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  November  30  through  De¬ 
cember  2,  1951.  It  is  jointly  stionsored 
by  the  Michigan  School  Vocal,  Band  and 
Orchestra  A.ssociation,  and  the  University. 
Ijast  year  more  than  2,000  teachers  and 
administrators  attended  from  the  midwest 
area. 

The  All-State  High  School  Band,  In¬ 
termediate  Band,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
will  be  assembled  to  read  new  materials, 
and  to  present  programs  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  this  summer  at  the  National  Music 
(‘amp. 

Orien  Dailey,  of  the  School  of  Music, 
is  Chairman  of  the  Midwestern  Confer¬ 
ence. 
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Glenwood  Springs  Glee  Club 
And  Band  From  Pop.  3,000 


Springville;  Dean  L.  Harrington,  Hornell; 
A1  Castle,  Buffalo;  Cecil  Torler,  Santa 
Ana,  California. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  directed  by 
Willard  I.  Musser  of  the  Schenectady 
Youth  Symphony  had  an  enrollment  of 
55  campers.  Leon  M.  Dussault  of  the  Little 
Falls  Symphony  was  guest  conductor. 
George  Wald  was  the  featured  organ  solo¬ 
ist  with  the  orchestra. 


Glenwood  Springs.  Colorado,  is  a  town 
of  about  three  thousand  people  in  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  Colorado  River. 
Many  tourists  visit  the  town,  both  winter 
and  summer.  Its  beautiful  scenic  loca¬ 
tion,  in  the  mountains,  is  no  doubt  its 
greatest  asset.  Many  people  come  to  Glen¬ 
wood  Springs  to  swim  in  the  natural  hot 
springs  swimming  pool.  The  natural  hot 
mineral  waters  of  the  pool  are  said  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  therapeutic  value. 

Glenwood  Springs  is  beginning  to  be¬ 
come  music  conscious.  Many  of  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  community  attend  the  con¬ 
cert  series,  during  the  summer,  in  nearby 
Aspen,  Colorado,  where  many  fine  artists 
of  the  United  States  appear  in  concert 
under  the  auspices  of  the  town  of  Aspen. 
During  the  winter  the  town  of  Glenwood 
sponsors  the  Community  Concert  Series 
enabling  the  people  to  hear  many  fine 
artists. 

The  Glenwood  Springs  School  system, 
along  with  the  community,  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  help  in  supplying  the  physical 
needs  of  the  local  school.  During  the  past 
three  years,  both  the  Girls  Glee  Club  and 
the  Band  have  been  completely  outfitted 
with  new  uniforms.  Many  new  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  added  to  the  band  to 
make  it  one  of  the  best  instrumentated 
organizations  of  its  size  in  Colorado. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Glenwood 
Springs  High  School  is  about  one-hundred 
and  seventy  students  of  which  fifty-eight 
are  in  girls'  glee  club.  The  vocal  depart¬ 
ment,  of  the  Glenwood  High  School,  is 
under  the  very  capable  direction  of  Patsy 
Ouadnola.  Miss  Guadnola  has  spent  time 
studying  at  Julliard,  N.  Y.  and  with 
Frank  LaForge,  New  York  City.  The  past 
summer  she  has  been  at  State  Teacher's 
College.  Greeley,  Colorado,  working  to¬ 
wards  her  Master's  Degree.  During  her 
six  years  in  the  Glenwood  Springs  public 
schools  she  has  made  a  fine  record  in 
producing  vocal  groups. 


Under  the  direction  of  Fritz  Bramble, 
band  instructor,  the  band  has  grown,  in 
three  years,  from  twenty-eight  members 
to  seventy  members.  Fifty-six  are  from 
the  high  school  and  fourteen  are  from 
the  grade  school. 

Musical  activities  during  the  school  year 
include  concerts  by  the  high  school  glee 
club  and  band,  and  concerts  by  the  junior 
high  groups.  The  bands  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  during  football  and  basketball 
seasons.  The  highlight  of  the  musical 
activities  of  the  school  year  is  the  annual 
school  operetta.  Both  the  vocal  and  the 
instrumental  department  combine  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  gala  event.  Patrons  of  the  com¬ 
munity  fill  the  auditorium  to  capacity 
during  the  presentation. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  up¬ 
surge  of  musical  interest  in  the  Glenwood 
Springs  public  schools  goes  to  the  very 
capable  superintendent  Mr.  H.  J.  Igo  and 
Mr.  Walter  Sharp,  principal  of  the  high 
school. 

N.  Y.  State  Music  Camp 
Tops  Previous  Record 


On  August  25,  the  New  York  State 
Music  Camp  Inc.,  Otter  Lake,  completed 
its  most  successful  season  since  it  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Frederic  Fay  Swift  in 
iyt7.  During  the  season  142  campers  from 
eight  states  and  Canada  were  enrolled 
in  the  activities.  The  various  organiza¬ 
tions  made  a  total  of  114  public  appear¬ 
ances  before  more  than  40,000  individuals, 
l^h  of  the  major  organizations  presented 
an  average  of  fifty  major  compositions. 

The  Concert  Band  of  75  members  was 
directed  by  Elvin  L.  Freeman,  Pulaski — 
President  of  the  New  York  State  School 
Music  Association;  and  Robert  C.  Grant, 
Director  of  Music  in  the  Glean  Public 
Schools.  Guest  conductors  were:  Betty  B. 
Woodruff,  Cazenovia;  Wayne  Camp, 


Boston  University  Adds 
Five  to  Music  Faculty 


Five  new  appointments  to  the  faculty 
of  Boston  University's  College  of  Music, 
including  that  of  Fulbrlght  scholar  Dr. 
Hermann  von  Schmeidel,  Salzburgh,  Aus¬ 
tria,  have  been  announced  by  Pres.  Harold 
C.  Case  and  Dean  Warren  S.  Freeman. 

Dr.  von  Schmeidel,  who  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Mozarteum  in  Vienna,  Austria,  will 
be  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  college,  with 
many  of  his  appearances  open  to  the 
public  during  the  coming  year. 

Other  appointments  include  Allen  C. 
Lannom,  associate  professor  of  choral 
music,  and  director  of  the  Marsh  Chapel 
Choir;  Dr.  Paul  Giuliana,  instructor  of 
organ,  Fred  Berman,  instructor  in  trum¬ 
pet,  and  Margaret  S.  Chaloff,  instructor 
in  piano. 

Mr.  Lannom  comes  from  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  where  he  was  director  of  music  at 
the  Pasadena  First  Methodist  Church  and 
supervisor  of  adult  choruses  for  the  City 
of  Ia>s  Angeles  Bureau  of  Music. 

Dr.  Gulliana,  a  noted  organist  and  music 
critic,  earned  his  doctorate  in  sacred 
music  at  New  York's  Union  Theological 
Institute  and  Columbia  University.  This 
brings  to  54  the  number  of  new  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Boston  University  faculties 
since  last  June  (1951). 


Send  Your 

Jr.  High  or  High  School 
Donee  Bond  Picture  &  Story 
to  the  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Thou9h  GUnwood  Springs,  Colorado,  hat  but  a  population  of  3,000  it  boaitt  a  fins  High  School  Girlt  Glaa  Club  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Concert  Band.  Mr.  Fritz  Bramble,  talented  director  tayt  that  much  of  the  music  departments  success  hat  been  due  to  the  ag¬ 
gressive  support  given  to  it  by  the  Superintendent  and  Principal. 
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Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 

by  Win  Richard 


Far  from  the  land  of  the  stately  pine, 
where  at  the  annual  ‘‘Pilgrimage”  In 
August,  new  friends  we  met  and  old 
friends  were  greeted — comes  your  re¬ 
porter’s  report  from  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
I'ontrary  to  what  you  may  read  and  the 
pictures  you  see  of  this  state  ...  it  does 
rain  In  Arizona.  Like  everything  western, 
when  something  unusual  happens,  it  hap- 
l>ens  in  a  big  way !  A  steady  three  day 
drenching  rain  greeted  the  Richard  van 
and  trailer  moving  into  the  border  ...  a 
rain  of  steady  proportions  that  made  some 
of  our  Michigan  rainy  days  seem  small  in 
comparison ! 

Most  welcome  on  our  arrival  was  a 
letter  from  Gordon  Allen,  concert  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Camp  and  chairman  of  the 
■’Pilgrimage”  program.  Gordon  enclosed 
a  note  of  inquiry  from  Caroline  Eastcott 
of  Long  Lake,  Iosco  County,  Michigan. 
She  enjoyed  the  programs  which  were 
broadcast  during  the  summer  from  the 
Camp  and  wondered  what  was  necessary 
for  an  "old"  camp  member  to  Join  the 
“20  Year  Club”.  Many  of  you  older 
campers  will  remember  Elmitt  Eastcott 
’29,  her  brother  and  I  believe  he  is  a 
radio  announcer  for  a  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia  station  at  the  present  time.  Per¬ 
haps  many  of  you  are  wondering  what 
is  necessary  to  Join  the  20  Year  "Club? 
If  you  attended  Camp  for  one  season  and 
you  are  of  college  age  or  older,  you  can 
become  an  associate  member  by  paying 
the  three  dollars  dues.  Or  If  you  wish 
to  become  a  patron  member  Just  send 
your  check  along  for  five  dollars  or  more. 
Of  course.  If  you  attended  Interlochen 
twenty  or  more  years  ago,  you  become  an 
active  member  by  sending  your  two  dol¬ 
lars  dues.  Your  secretary-treasurer’s  office 
has  moved  from  Hartland,  Michigan  to 
a  new  location — 4235  North  27th  Drive, 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
dues,  you  will  be  issued  a  membership 
card  in  the  20  Year  Club. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  former 
campers  attending  the  Camp  in  1932  are 
now  eligible  for  active  membership  In  the 
<Mub.  The  Club’s  constitution  specifically 
states  that  dues  will  be  used  to  develop 
an  endowment  fund  to  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  for  worthy  students  .  .  .  talented 
students  who  will  be  valuable  to  the 
growth  of  the  National  Music  Camp.  A 
copy  of  the  Club’s  constitution  may  be 
had  upon  request.  Address  your  inquiries 
to  the  Club's  secretary-treasurer. 

Two  former  Interlochenites,  Vic  and 
tJladys  Baumann  live  in  Phoenix.  My  wife 
(Marian  Works  ’29)  and  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  visiting  the  Baumanns  recently. 
Vic,  who  is  now  instrumental  music 
director  at  Phoenix  College  attended  Camp 
for  five  summers  and  his  wife  was  for¬ 
merly  girl’s  camp  director.  At  the  pre.sent 
time  she  is  dean  of  a  year-round  camp 
family  of  3  lovely  daughters  and  a  son. 
They  recently  returned  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  and  report  that  a  small 


Interlochen  group  has  been  meeting  on 
the  West  Coast.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
former  campers  will  remember  Ralph 
Rush,  Bob  Holmes,  George  Weeks,  Harry 
Carnine  and  Loretta  Newnian  who  are 
part  of  this  group.  Paul  Beatty  of  Garden 
Grove,  California  and  Tom  Parker  of  Los 
Angeles  are  two  charter  members  of  the 
club  living  on  the  west  coast. 

In  the  living  room  of  the  Baumanns 
is  a  beautiful  painting  of  Green  Lake, 
painted  by  a  former  camper.  The  paint¬ 
ing  was  made  Just  south  of  the  girls’  camp 
in  the  state  park  looking  towards  the 
peninsula.  This  was  a  favorite  camping 
.spot  of  many  former  campers  and  their 
families.  How  well  we  remembered  those 
steep  steps  leading  up  the  steep  bluff  from 
the  lake  .  .  .  "steps  we  were  accustomed 
to  running  up”  Vic  stated ;  “but  times 
have  changed  since  twenty  years  ago.” 
What  they  need  for  we  old  timers — are 
escalators  and  this  may  be  possible  for 
Dr.  Maddy  is  a  genius  in  accomplishing 
what  he  goes  after.  Hmmm  .  .  .  escalators 
for  the  20  yearers — not  a  bad  idea. 


Address  oil  cerrespeadaeee  for  this  eeleme 
to:  Wlechester  Richard,  Secratary-treaserar, 
20  Year  Cleb,  4235  N.  27th  Drive,  Phoeelx, 
Ariaooa. 


Roy  Harris  Concerto 
To  Be  Premiered  Oct.  19 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  “Cumberland  Con¬ 
certo”,  written  by  Roy  Harris,  now  com- 
poser-ln-residence  at  Pennsylvania  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  will  be  premiered  by  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  on  October  19,  in 
Cincinnati.  The  Symphony  commissioned 
Dr.  Harris  to  compose  the  work  and  it 
will  be  part  of  the  program  when  the 
Symphony  goes  on  tour,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Harris  and  his  piani.st  wife,  Johana, 
were  appointed  both  resident  professors 
at  PCW,  last  May  when  a  grant  of 
5125,000  from  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Charitable  Trust  was  made 
to  the  College.  Dr.  Harris  wiil  continue 
composing  and  in  addition  complete  a 
theory  manual  for  the  United  States 
Navy  and  begin  research  on  a  history 
of  musical  materials. 

Mrs.  Harris,  pianlst-in-resldence,  will 
teach  master  classes,  concertize,  and  re¬ 
cord  keyboard  music  covering  four  cen¬ 
turies.  The  Harrises  arrived  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  this  week  to  begin  their  work. 


Tremaine,  Giddings,  Maddy,  Life  Members 


Shown  hara  it  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  and  President  of  the  "20  Year  Club,"  pretentin9  C.  M.  Tremaine,  Or.  Joseph 
E.  Maddy,  and  T.  P.  Giddingt  with  Honorary  Life  Memberships  in  the  rapidly  growing 
alumni  association.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  "Pilgrimage  Banquet"  held  on  the 
6th  week-end  of  the  camp. 
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WRITE  FOR 
THIS  BOOK! 


Foremost  music  educators  such  as 
Dr.  Raymond  Burrows  say  that 
the  little  booklet  pictured  above  is 
the  finest  story  ever  told  in  behalf 
of  modern  music  lessons  —  a  story 
that  should  be  read  by  every  parent. 

Published  by  the  Story  &  Clark 
Piano  Co.  as  a  contribution  to  the 
children,  parents  and  teachers  of 
America,  it  contains  16  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  giving  the  wonderful  facts 
about  music  and  modern  music  les¬ 
sons.  It  contains  the  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  questions: 

Cor  my  child  really  laara  fe 
play,  qaicfcly? 

How  ora  modara  Iossom  made 
to  easy? 

How  teoe  cor  my  child  play 
real  tnaet? 

How  tooR  cor  the  read  matic 
from  the  Rotet? 

It  'TALENT"  Recettary? 

How  have  modero  teachieq 
methodt  developed? 

What  it  the  bett  aqe  at  which 
to  ttort  lettoRt? 

Hew  mach  do  letteat  cett? 

Hew  do  I  telect  a  qeed  medera 
teacher? 

Why  theald  my  child  learo  to 
play? 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  today. 
If  you  would  then  care  to  secure  any 
reasonable  quantity,  for  distribution  in 
your  community,  we  would  be  happy  to 
supply  them  without  cost  to  you.  Address 
Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,  64  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 

f  PIANO  COMPANY 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY  SINCE  1857 


Story  Behind  | 

The  Scenes 

(Sfarts  on  page  12) 

sudden  we  knew  it  was  Spring!  To 
the  questions,  “What  did  you  see  on 
the  way  to  school  this  morning?", 
“What  do  you  hear  when  you  wake 
up  in  the  morning?",  “What  do  you 
hear  now  outside  the  window?”,  an¬ 
swers  came  quickly  and  enthusias¬ 
tically.  This  was  going  to  be  good! 
Someone  suggested.  “Let  us  make  up 
a  poem.”  Mary  Beirne,  in  the  front 
seat,  piped  up  with,  “Sister,  I  made 
up  a  poem  last  January.  Remember 
when  we  were  clapping  the  rhythm  of 
a  song?”  And  Mary  produced  the 
words  she  had  composed  all  set  out 
under  a  staff  ready  for  the  melody. 
We  set  to  work  In  earnest.  Ever  so 
many  sang  a  melody  for  each  line.  A 
key  was  selected  by  others,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  realized  it  Room  12  had  words 
and  music  and  chords  right  there  on 
the  board.  What  fun  to  copy  it  and 
learn  to  play  It! 

In  some  of  the  classes,  the  different 
phases  of  composing  presented  com¬ 
plications.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  find 
rhyming  words.  It  was  comical  when 
some  melodies  went  high,  and  some 
too  low.  They  had  a  tendency  to  sound 
wrong.  The  accents  tried  to  upset  the 
rhythm!  You  may  judge  for  yourself 
when  you  see  the  results  of  our  efforts. 

Individual  composers  began  to  crop 
up  in  the  different  classes.  One  boy, 
David,  very  tense  and  clumsy  fin¬ 
gered,  showed  great  promise  when  he 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  practice 
in  the  classroom  at  school.  He  calmed 
down  and  bashfully  confided  to  Sister 
that  he  longed  to  compose  great 
music.  After  a  little  persuasion  he 
played  an  original,  very  effective 
Indian  theme  in  the  key  of  d  minor. 

The  last  days  of  school  came  all  too 
quickly.  It  is  at  'this  time  that  the 
children  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  absorbing  a  knowledge 
of  new  skills.  And  what  little  philoso¬ 
phers  they  have  turned  out  to  be.  In 
his  own  handwriting  this  little  bit  of 
wisdom  is  from  Donald;  Boys  and 
girls  do  not  care  for  music  and  do 
not  know  how  much  fun  it  is  to  play. 
When  Sister  gives  us  classroom  les¬ 
sons.  they  like  it  so  much  they  begin 
to  take  private  lessons.  Russell  says, 
“Our  piano  class  was  very  educa¬ 
tional,  and  it  was  a  good  way  to 
spend  your  free  time.” 

Kenneth:  “A  good  start  in  life.” 

Georgia;  “A  good  way  to  find  out  if 
you  can  play  piano.” 

Helen:  “A  good  career.” 

Jacqueline:  “A  rich  child  is  really 
poor  without  a  musical  education.” 

(Turn  to  p<ige  45) 


EVERY 

KIMBALL 

built  as  if  to  win 

A  PRIZE! 


EVERY  KIMBALL  is  not  only 
completely  built  in  the  world’s 
largest  and  best  equipped  piano 
factory,  but  .  .  .  each  one  is  built 
as  if  it  were  meant  to  win  a  prize 
for  quality,  beauty,  and  perform¬ 
ance!  Such  precision  in  every  de¬ 
tail  is  possible  only  because  the 
whole  manufacturing  process, 
from  selection  of  raw  materials  to  > 
final  polishing,  is  under  a  single 
control.  Kimball’s  master  design¬ 
ers,  drawing  on  94  years  of  piano 
experience,  create  scales  scientifi¬ 
cally  correct.  Kimball’s  famous 
Tone-Touch  features  .  .  .  only  the 
Kimball  Consolette  gives  you  all 
four!  .  .  .  impart  superior  musical 
qualities,  of  marked  durability. 
Kimballs  are  invariably  chosen 
by  musical  conservatories  and 
schools,  by  colleges,  studios,  artists 
.  .  .  wherever  experts  select  the 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 
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Baton  Twirling 

News — Views — Associations — Clubs — Activities — Pictures 


I  Saw  Twirling  Grow  Up 


By  Fred  Miller 


Hatun  twirliiiK,  known  as  Baton  SwIiik- 
iiiK  has  been  part  of  The  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  field  day  activities  of  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Fifers  and  Drummers  Association 
for  well  over  fifty  years.  This,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  the  oldest  competitive  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  art  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  baton  swingers  and  twirlers  with  the 
old  time  parade  bands  of  the  East,  Middle 
West,  and  far  West  from  about  1870-1880 
and  on.  The  drum  major  of  that  day  and 
era  usually  was  not  a  twirler.  Most  were 
what  we  term  a  military  drum  major. 
High  shako,  Wellington  boots,  and  a  long 
mace  and  British  type  of  major  staff  was 
his  usual  equipment.  He  was  usually  se¬ 
lected  for  height,  carriage,  and  impressive 
api>earance.  Sometimes  a  musician ;  but 
usually  not.  There  were  In  rare  Instances 
some  who  swung  or  twirled  their  staff, 
and  others  who  had  a  shorter,  metal  tube, 
usually  filled  with  a  wooden  Insert,  the 
ball  of  some  bed  stead  or  other  available 
ball  of  lurned  maple.  They  were  always 
concerned  about  high  throws  and  manipu¬ 
lation  on  tosses  into  the  trolley  wires  of 
all  main  streets.  Their  number  of  tricks 
were  limited.  Usually  high  throws,  a  front 
hand  spin,  some  wrist  twirls,  and  pass 
around  the  back  was  the  repertoire. 

These  old  timers  who  did  twirl,  held 
their  art  somewhat  secret,  never  divulg¬ 
ing  their  routines  to  anyone  but  a  selected 
disciple,  who  was  to  follow  after  in  later 
years  when  skill,  paunch,  and  physical 
limitations,  foot  ills,  etc.,  made  it  difficult 
to  maintain  pace  and  dignity.  Thus,  the 
selected  disciple  was  coached  and  trained. 
In  those  simple  days,  small  boys  stood  in 
reverence  at  the  appearance  of  their 
parading  men  heroes  in  front  of  the  band, 
or  fife  and  drum  corps. 

In  early  show  business,  tap  and  soft 
shoe  dancers  strutted  the  vaudeville 
boards  with  their  canes,  and  some  mas¬ 
tered  a  few  spins  of  the  cane  with  the 
silk  hat  routine.  George  Cohan  was  one 
of  these,  the  elder  Pat  Kooney  another — 
and  in  our  own  time  Rudy  Valee  learned 
to  twirl  for  stage  appearances,  yet  just 
before  his  time  Ted  I.a;wis  (who  still 
does)  sported  the  twirling  cane.  How¬ 
ever,  few,  if  any,  of  these  really  became 
liaton  swingers  or  twirlers  as  we  know 
them.  As  a  result  George  Cohan  was 
always  partial  to  twirlers  and  jugglers 
and  often  hired  on*  for  his  musical  pro¬ 
ductions.  Cohan,  the  grand  old  man  of 
show  business,  just  must  have  liked  baton 
twirling. 

In  this  same  era  we  had  vaudeville 
jugglers,  who  often  were  very  adept  at 
cane  twirling,  gun  spinning — and  Major 
C.  W.  Boothe,  of  Chicago  and  well  known 
to  us  all  was  of  this  group.  The  Major 
loves  to  tell  of  the  origin  of  the  twirling 
art  in  his  stories  of  the  sword  and  spear 
jugglers  of  S'.am,  the  Islands  of  the  PacU 
flc  and  other  Orientals  and  Africans  who 
did  something  akin  to  our  present  twirling 
with  weapons  in  flourishes,  for  their 


dances  and  exhibitions.  Of  this  I  have  , 
no  research  knowledge  and  wish  I  could 
get  pictures,  books  of  reference,  and  lore 
on  the  original  subject  as  Boothe  tells  it. 

Our  American  Minstrel  shows  also 
sported  leaders  and  twirlers  in  their  street 
parades  to  ballyhoo  the  evening  show.  I 
have  read  of  these  fast,  high  stepping 
cake-walkers,  but  never  have  names  been 
given  or  details  provided. 

The  early  history  of  baton  twirling, 
that  is  going  back  to  the  real  rise  of  the 
sjHtrt  or  art  from  this  limited  use  of  the 
baton  came  about  In  the  late  1920's.  It 
stems  from  a  man  named  "Gus”  Moeller, 
author  of  a  well  known  drum  method. 
Gus  Moeller  was  the  traveling  drummer 
with  a  famous  road  show  “Mizi”  that  hit 
all  the  big  cities  on  tour  for  nearly  a  solid 
year.  He  came  in  to  Chicago  on  this  trip, 
was  preparing  the  manuscript  for  the 
drum  book  and  while  here  mentioned  to 
Joe  M.  Grolimund,  now  president  of 
H  &  A  Selmer,  Ltd.,  and  the  writer  who 
was  advertising  manager  for  one  of  the 
drum  companies  that  it  was  a  shame  that 
our  youngsters  did  not  take  up  baton 


College  Instrudor 


Pictured  here  it  pretty  Mery  Evelyn 
Thurmen,  P.  E.  Instructor  et  Alma 
College,  Alme,  Michigan.  Mary  it 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Baton  Twirling 
in  America.  She  and  her  famous 
brother  Karl  present  many  clinics  and 
demonstrations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  currently  working  on  a 
Twirling  Book. 


twirling.  Gus  Moeller  had  known  and 
seen  the  old  time  twirlers  of  New  York 
State.  He  also  knew  the  fundamentals — 
or  rudiments  of  twirling.  These  he 
taught  to  Joe  Grolimund  and  I.  (We 
had  become  the  .secret  disciples  also???) 

Joe  and  I  would  practice  at  lunch  hour. 
Our  Itatons  were  simple  one-inch  diameter 
bra.ss  tubes  about  30  inches  long,  and  had 
a  hickory  dowel  rammed  down  the  center 
to  make  the  shaft  stand  up  under  drop 
and  abuse.  Joe  had  a  further  advantage, 
he  could  and  did  practice  at  The  Larabee 
Street  Y.M.C.A.  in  their  gymnasium  while 
I  had  no  other  place  excepting  the  lunch 
periods  at  the  factory,  and  where  ceiling 
room  was  inadequate.  Thus,  I  became  a 
low-thrower  as  a  result.  We  were  both 
fascinated  with  our  progress,  and  so  the 
rudiments  of  twirling  were  developed  as 
we  knew  them.  We  had  no  baton  twirl¬ 
ers  about  us,  none  to  contact,  none  to 
see  about  lessons,  and  no  where  to  get 
to  learn  more — let  alone  learn  by  com¬ 
petition. 

It  was  at  this  time  we  made  our  first 
twirling  batons.  The  shaft  was  %  inch 
diameter,  length  30  inches,  the  ball  was 
a  heavy,  very  large  ca.st  aluminum  sphere, 
and  the  total  weight  as  I  recall  was  about 
28  ounces.  Thu.s,  It  was  a  he  man’s  job 
to  wield  one.  The  first  Interested  wielder 
was  Larry  Hammond,  excellent  military 
major  for  the  Park  Ridge,  Ill.,  American 
Legion  Post  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 
Larry  got  interested  in  spinning  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  famous  twirler,  produced 
many  new  tricks,  stunts,  passes,  and 
twirls.  He  too  was  a  groper  in  the  dark 
and  had  to  formulate  most  of  his  own 
stunts.  We  showed  him  the  few  funda¬ 
mentals  we  knew,  and  Larry  went  on 
from  there  and  really  worked  out  some 
good  novel  ideals. .  He  was  the  first  that 
I  ever  knew  to  change  from  the  fiat  hand 
pass  in  back  of  body  to  spin  the  baton 
with  a  wrist  twirl  and  transfer  into  the 
catching  hand  back  of  body  to  give  it  a 
continuous  twirl.  Everybody  uses  it  to¬ 
day,  and  is  not  aware  that  it  is  a  Larry 
Hammond  development  that  is  so  stand¬ 
ard  today,  we  all  do  it  and  know  it. 

Larry  was  also  one  of  the  very  FIRST 
— here  in  the  Middle  West  at  least  to 
make  many  varieties  of  batons,  with  rub¬ 
ber  balls,  lucite  ends,  wooden  shafts,  metal 
shafts,  lighted  batons,  and  a  whole  gamut 
of  models.  They  were  hand  made  samples 
for  his  own  use,  and  he  did  not  go  into 
commercial  production.  Larry  Hammond 
is  still  today  one  of  the  best  judges  and 
authorities  on  twirling  in  the  U.S.A.  He 
was  also  among  the  first  champions  of 
The  Legion  competitions,  when  there  were 
but  two  to  five  in  the  state  competitions. 
As  far  as  I  know  The  Legion  never  did 
hold  adult,  baton  twirling  competition  in 
their  National  conventions.  Hammond 
also  wrote  with  my  co-operation  some  of 
the  first  baton  twirling  articles  in  The 
School  Mntician.  This  was  the  period 
from  about  1929  to  late  1930'8. 

(To  be  continued  in  November  issue.) 
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ST.  PAUL'S  NATIONAL  TWIRLING  CONTEST  ANNOUNCED 


aiNIRAL  INFORMATION 

(1)  DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES  IS 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1952.  All 
entries  must  be  In  the  office  of  I.«eonard 
C.  Seamer,  Contest  Chairman,  Court 
House,  St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota,  no  later 
than  Thursday,  January  17.  No  entry 
fee  is  required. 

(2)  DATE  OF  CONTEST  January  27 
and  28,  1952.  Preliminaries  Sunday,  Jan. 
27,  finals  Monday  night  Jan.  28.  Sunday 
9  :00  a.m.  group  pictures  for  junior  class. 
As  these  pictures  will  be  In  demand  for 
publication  in  various  magasines,  con¬ 
testants  in  Justice  to  sponsor  and  state 
should  be  present. 

Sunday  9 :30  a.m.  Junior  class  Judging 
will  start  contestants  being  called  in  al- 
phal>etical  order  of  state  representation. 
Senior  class  Judging  will  immediately  fol¬ 
low  the  Junior  class  and  will  be  called  in 
the  same  state  participation  order. 

One-hour  recess  between  12  :00  and  1  :h0 
p.ni.  for  lunch. 

12 :45  p.m.  —  group  picture  of  senior 
clas.s. 

Monday  night — For  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  the  St.  Paul  Winter  Carni¬ 
val  the  King  of  the  Winter  Carnival  will 
be  crowned  Indoors.  This  spe<-tacular 
event  will  take  place  Immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  contest  finals.  Reserved  seats 
will  be  provided  for  contestants,  their 
chaperone,  and  parents.  After  the  Cor¬ 
onation  of  the  King,  contestants  not 
reaching  the  finals  will  be  officially  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King  of  the  St.  Paul  Win¬ 
ter  Carnival,  Boreas  Rex  XVI.  and  after 
presentation  and  salute,  contestant  will 
proceed  to  an  appointed  Chair  of  State 
upon  the  Royal  Dais  within  the  Im|>erial 
Circle  of  the  Throne  of  Boreas. 

Finals — Monilai/  Xight — Only  the  six 
contestants  having  the  hlghe.st  scores,  plus 
any  ties  for  sixth  place,  in  the  Junior  and 
senior  division  are  eligible  to  compete  in 
the  finals,  taking  place  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Coronation  of  the  King,  Mon¬ 
day  night — approximate  time,  8  :00  p.m. 
The  Junior  division  will  be  Judged  first 
and  called  in  reverse  order  of  placing  of 
contestants  in  the  eliminations,  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  senior  division 
called  in  the  same  order. 

Tuesday  morning — breakfast  honoring 
the  national  champions.  You  are  cordially 


Invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the  St.  Paul 
j  Winter  Carnival  to  honor  the  Junior  and 
I  senior  champions  at  a  breakfast  Tues¬ 
day  morning  at  10  :00  a.m.  in  the  Terrace 
I  Room  of  the  Lowry  Hotel.  Come  in  cos¬ 
tume  but  do  not  bring  your  batons  to 
this  affair.  Other  than  invited  contestant 
guests  desiring  to  attend  this  breakfast 
may  do  so  by  signifying  their  intention 
to  attend,  then  purchasing  their  breakfast 
tickets  at  a  cost  of  11.35  at  the  door. 
Special  space  will  be  provided  on  the  ele¬ 
vated  terrace  for  those  thus  attending. 
Trophies,  medals,  and  other  awards  will 
I  l>e  made  at  this  breakfast. 

I  Tuesday  night — Coronation  of  the  Queen 
<>f  the  Snows — Arena  section.  Winners 
of  first  place  In  Junior  and  senior  classes 
are  required  to  give  a  not-to-exceed  3- 
minute  exhibition. 

They  will  be  programmed  as  national 
champions.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
exhibition,  they  will  take  their  places  on 
the  royal  dais  to  witness  the  Coronation 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Snows.  All  other 
contestants  are  cordially  invited,  but  not 
required,  to  participate  in  the  massed 
majorette  number  which  opens  this  gigan¬ 
tic  spectacle.  Those  participating  will  be 
seated  on  the  horseshoe  enclosing  the 
arena. 

(3)  WHERE  WILL  CONTEST  BE 
HELD — Both  the  preliminary  and  finals 
contests  will  be  held  in  the  Arena  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  I'aul  Municipal  Auditorium. 

(4)  WHERE  TO  STAY  —  The  Hotel 
Lowry,  4th  and  Wabasha  Streets,  will 
serve  as  the  OFFICIAL  headquarters  for 
the  contest.  Contestants  are  urged  to  stay 
at  this  hotel,  which  is  located  Just  three 
blocks  from  the  St.  Paul  Auditorium. 
•Send  in  your  reservation  early  and  be 
sure  to  mention  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
contestant.  Rooms  with  bath  run  from 
$3.50  to  $6.50. 

CONTIST  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

j  (1)  WHO  MAY  COMPETE?  Any  and 
I  all  majorettes  residing  in  a  state  which 
did  not  have  an  OFFICIAL  preliminary 
contest  may  attend  and  compete.  In  the 
state  which  had  official  state  contests  only 
the  majorettes  placing  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th  in  the  Junior  age  group,  and 
majorettes  placinfj  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  In  the  senior  age  group'  may  attend 


the  NATIONAL. 

NOTE:  STATES  SHOULD  ONLY  BE 
LISTED  WHEN  SATISFACTORY  EVI¬ 
DENCE  IS  PRESENTED  THAT  THE 
STATE  ORGANIZATION  HAS  MADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  TO  SEND  THEIR 
WINNERS,  EITHER  BY  PAYING  ALL 
OR  PART  OP  THEIR  EXPENSES  ;  OTH- 
ERWISE  A  COMMENT  TO  WRITE  TO 
THE  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  FOR  INFORMATION  PERTAI.N- 
ING  TO  ANY  PARTICULAR  STATE 
BEING  OPEN  OR  CLOSED. 

(2)  AGE  GROUPS:  JUNIOR— for  ma¬ 
jorettes  10  years  up  to  and  Including  14 
years  of  age;  SENIOR — for  majorettes 
15  years  of  age  and  over.  MINIMUM  — 
10  YEARS. 

(3)  SCORE  SHEET— The  OFFICIAL 
NBTA  score  sheet  will  be  used  by  all 
Judges.  Contestants  will  be  Judged  on 
the  following  basis: 

30  pts.— VARIETY  and  DIFFICULTY 
of  MOVEMENTS 

10  pts.— SPEED 

10  pts.— SMOOTHNESS 

20  pts.— PRECISION 

30  pts.— PRESENTATION  and  GRACE 
j  of  EXECUTION 

(4)  TIME  LIMIT— A  3-minute  time 
limit  will  be  enforced  at  this  contest. 

(5)  Contestants  will  be  required  to 
twirl  to  the  accompaniment  of  amplified 
march  records  to  play  128  to  132  steps 
per  minute. 

(6)  Blach  contestant  will  start  with  the 
music,  then  r  irch,  walk,  or  strut  to  a 
given  point,  and  then  twirl.  Routine  will 
be  clocked,  starting  with  the  opening 
.salute. 

(7)  The  Judges  may,  at  their  discretion, 
recall  contestants.  Their  decision  will  l>e 

'  final  in  all  cases. 

j  (8)  Their  are  no  uniform  requirements 
I  with  the  exception  that  competing  ma- 
i  Jorettes  be  in  a  uniform  of  some  sort,  not 
Just  everyday  clothes. 

I  (9)  JUDGES — Three  of  the  nation's 
:  foremost  twirling  authorities  will  do  the 
I  Judging.  One  from  the  east,  one  from  the 
I  midwest,  and  one  representing  the  west. 
I  All  will  be  certified  NBTA  Judges. 
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raiZIS  AND  AWAtDS 

11,000.00  in  cash,  trophies,  medals  aixl  | 
c<iuntles8  numbers  of  other  valuable  gifts  I 
to  be  awarded  winners.  i 

CASH  AWARDS  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Junior  Senior 

Ist  place  . *125.00  *200.00 

2nd  place  .  100.00  150.00 

3rd  place  .  70.00  100.00 

4th  place  .  50.00  60.00 

5th  place  .  25.00  40.00 

6th  place  .  15.00  25.00 

7th  place  .  10.00  15.00 

nth  place  .  5.00  10.00 


TROPHIES  will  be  awarded  to  1st  place 

winners. 

MEDALS  will  be  awarded  to  majorettes 

placing  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in  both  age 

groups. 

AWARD  WILL  BE  GIVEN  TO : 

Majorette  traveling  the  longest  distance. 

Lila  Hill  Sweept 
Majorette  Championship 

Loveiy  Lila  Hill,  16,  2502  Elkgrove 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  spun  and  strutted  her 
way  to  the  sweepstakes  and  senior  divi¬ 
sion  prises  at  the  fourth  annual  Ail- 
Cities  Majorette  Championships  staged  i 
recently  before  4,000  persons  at  Arroyo 
Seco  Playground,  Los  Angeles.  The  petite, 
pretty  brunette,  a  younger  sister  of  last 
year's  senior  winner,  Barbara  Hill  (now 
Mrs.  James  Thorsen  of  La  Habra),  also 
walked  away  with  the  aerialist  trophy  in 
her  class,  thus  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
every  prize  for  which  she  was  eligible  at 
this  "national  open"  baton-twirling  cham¬ 
pionship  sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeies 
Bureau  of  Music’s  Highland  Park  Com¬ 
munity  Sing. 

115  contestants  from  a  dozen  different 
states  (some  as  far  away  as  Indiana, 
Wisconsin  and  Arkansas)  took  part  in  the 
day-long  elimination  contest  held  at  near¬ 
by  Sycamore  Grove  Park,  while  scores  of 
noted  individual  champions  and  teams 
were  on  hand  to  display  their  dexterity 
at  the  colorful  evening  program  honoring 
the  winners. 

Little  Billie  Lee  Westcott,  9,  came 
down  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  strut  away 
with  first  place  and  aerialist  medal  for 
the  Novice  division.  Another  northern 
winner  was  the  Robert  Olmstead  "B" 
Team  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  which  won 
team  honors. 

Juvenile  division  winner  was  Barbara 
Harper,  11,  248  Spencer  St.,  Glendale, 
while  lissome  Val  Crossley,  14,  631  Tula- 
rosa  Dr.,  Hollywood,  won  an  extremely 
close  contest  from  Marion  Kropf  of  Bur¬ 
bank  in  the  Junior  division.  Boys’  win¬ 
ners  were  Bill  Judy,  12,  of  San  Gabriel, 
and  Ronnie  Meren,  16,  1415H  So.  Palos 
Verdes  St.,  San  Pedro,  who  won  the  senior 
boys  event  from  Marshall  Chappie  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams  Band. 

Runners  up  in  various  divisions  of  the 
event  included  Daween  Nanninga  of  Ar¬ 
cadia  and  Karen  Lee  Steinman  of  Mon¬ 
rovia  (2nd  and  3rd  In  Novice  dlv. )  ; 
Charlene  Edgar  of  Burbank,  Mona  Rae 
Morgan  of  Santa  ('lara  and  Karen  Uker 
of  Long  Beach  (2nd,  3rd  and  aerialist 
winners  in  Juvenile  div.)  ;  Nancy  Wiers- 
ma  of  Atlantic  Park  and  Ann  Stroud  of 
Downey  (3rd  and  aerialist  winners  in 
Junior  div.)  ;  and  Phyllis  Carriger  of 
Alhambra  and  Mary  Jane  Rich  of  Van 
Huys  (2nd  and  3rd  in  Senior  dlv.).  Judges 
were  Marilyn  Watson  of  Los  Angeles, 
Shirley  McCafferty  of  San  Pedro,  Rod 
White  of  Glendale  and  Ted  Otis  of  Long 
Beach.  Jerry  Blelke  of  Highland  Park  was 
contest  chairman. 


“WORLD" 

Championship 

Contest 

Formulated 

Detailed  preparations  are  now  under¬ 
way  for  the  first  “WORLD’S  CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP”  for  Baton  Twirlers,  the  high¬ 
est  Twirling  title  obtainable.  The  winners 
in  each  division  will  hold  the  official 
Championship  for  one  year.  The 
"WORLD’S  CHAMPIONSHIP"  title  will 
afford  the  holder  many  opportunities.  The 
Contest  has  been  approved  and  sanctioned 
by  the  INTERNATIONAL  BATON 
TWIRLING  FOUNDATION  (I.  B.  T.  F.). 
Further  details  concerning  the  “WORLD’S 
CHAMPIONSHIP”  Contest  will  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  next  issue  ot  this  publication. 


Sensational 

Sparklers  for 
Football  Oamos 

Fits  Riibbor  Ball 
Batons 

Shippieo  Fermits 
Reqo^od  lo  Wis., 
lad..  Mich,  and 
Mass. 

Skipped  only  by 
izpms. 

Inforinatioa  asd 
Prices  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Writ*  Now  tor  Immediate  Delivery 

BEN  F.  WRIGHT  AND  SON 

33  Center  Street,  Hamiltee,  Ohio 


National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy  Convention 

The  National  Association  for  Music 
Therapy  will  be  held  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  November  9,  10 
and  11.  National  experts  will  assist  in 
demonstrations. 


Some  Of  Nations  Tops  Teach  Clinic 


Pictured  above  it  the  talented  faculty  that  taught  the  Baton  Twirling  and  Mbrching 
Clinic  at  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Collage. 

First  row — Patty  Todd,  Carolyn  Crawford,  Martha  Wallace,  Jim  Goodwin,  Genevieve 
Townley,  Amanda  Lou  Hatter,  Shirley  Sprayberry,  Ruth  Quinn,  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  Collage,  Huntsville 

Second  row — Bob  Roberts,  Hollywood  California,  Buddy  Pothelwaithe,  Texas  Tech, 
Lubbock,  Nancy  Walker,  Mary  Charles  Fadell,  Martha  Raasoner,  Jean  McClellan, 
Patsy  Brooks,  Biddy  Dodd,  JoAnn  Hamilton,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
Huntsville,  Mary  E.  Walls,  Palestine. 

Collage,  Tanya  Schmid,  University  of  Houston,  Billy  Ava  Reuer,  University  of  Texas. 
Third  row — Mary  Jana  Cox,  Bill  Cox,  Dwight,  Illinois,  Shirley  Russell,  Wharton  Jr. 
Margaret  Smith,  Syracuse,  Indiana,  Sara  Beth  Hawkins,  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Betty  Stillwell,  La  Marque. 

Fourth  row — Dick  Miller,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  Bill  Sears,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Duke 
Millar,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Rebecca  O'Bannon,  Tyler,  Texas,  Ralph  Bolls, 
Vivian  Evans,  Bessie  Kirby,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Collage. 

Fifth  row — Bill  Allen,  Miami,  Florida,  Phil  Cherry,  Charles  Roberts,  Bob  Ham,  Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  Collage,  James  Dean,  Groesbeck,  George  Walbridge,  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan,  Marjie  Sherman,  Texas  City. 

Sixth  row — Adam  West,  New  London,  George  Pavoto,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College,  Jimmy  Schmidt,  Dayton,  Charles  Forqua,  Sam  Houston  Teachers  Collage, 
Charles  Scott,  Tulsa  University,  Merle  Schmid,  Syracuse,  Indiana,  C.  R.  Hackney, 
director  of  the  school,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Walter  McShea, 
Brooklyn,  Now  York. 
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It  wa»  in  December,  1929,  that  the  Chi-  triumph  at  hi«  expenae,  for  nothing  is  great  many  educated  but  mentally  indo- 

(■ago  Klute  Club  ri^ceived  the  above  men-  more  delightful  than  a  beautiful  voice  and  lent  people  are  unable  to  remember  eithw 

tioned  letter  which  was  later  given  the  nothing  more  displeasing  than  a  bad  flute  good  concert  programs  or  fine  dinner 

name  of  "Song  and  the  Flute.”  It  was  a  tone.  In  the  opirosite  case  the  risk  lies  menus:  the  only  dishes  which  leave  any 

few  months  later  that  excerpts  from  his  on  the  side  of  the  singer.  Although  the  lasting  impression  are  those  which  Ciiusvd 

flne  letter  were  published  in  the  "Flutist"  voice  is  the  most  beautiful  of  instruments,  them  indigestion, 

magazine  edited  by  Kmil  Medicus,  Ash-  it  Is  also  the  most  sensitive.  If  the  singer  •  •  • 

vllle.  North  ('arolina.  While  glancing  is  not  in  good  form  the  clearness  of  the  The  idea  of  combining  the  voice  with 

through  these  yrages,  it  Just  occurred  to  tones  produced  by  the  good  flutist  will  the  sounds  of  a  wind  instrument  and, 

us  that  nothing  we  could  say  would  be  unmercifully  show  up  her  imperfections:  more  especially  that  of  the  oldest  and 

half  so  Interesting  as  a  part  of  the  con-  In  this  case  it  is  the  flutist  who  triumphs.  simplest  of  all,  the  flute,  should  appeal  to 

tents  of  this  letter,  so  here  It  comes  gentle  It  is  true  that  he,  then,  runs  another  risk,  every  good  musician.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 

readers:  that  of  never  being  re-engaged  by  his  close  relationship  between  the  art  of  sing- 

SONG  AND  THK  FDUTK  by  Douis  Fleury  jealous  partner.  That  happens  more  often  ing  and  that  of  the  flutist.  They  embody 

The  combination  of  the  voice  and  the  than  one  may  be  aware  of.  the  same  principles  and  the  same  meais 

flute  generally  conjures  up  In  the  mind  This  amusing  little  musical  comedy  has  of  expsesslon.  Where  the  composer  desires 

the  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Albert  so  often  taken  place  that  the  average  con-  contrasting  effects,  he  has  at  his  disitoail 

Hall,  of  a  mature  and  plump  lady,  who  cert  goer  accepts  It  as  a  matter  of  course.  all  the  stringed  and  keyboard  instni- 

emits  little  bird-like  notes,  whilst  a  The  flute  obligato  la  deflnitely  classed  as  ments;  but,  as  soon  as  he  seeks  on  the 

gentleman,  younger  and  of  lesser  sub-  a  simple  affair  of  high  vocal  virtuosity  other  hand,  an  imitative  effect,  or  that 

stance,  produces  corresponding  sounds  for  use  at  ballad  concerts;  the  flutist  is  of  a  sonorous  unity,  it  is  natural  that  he 

from  a  wooden  or  metal  pipe.  The  whole  obliged  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  should  turn  to  the  wind  instrument.  In 

thing  concludes  with  a  marriage,  not  "('oloratura  Soprani"  and  all  the  produc-  the  special  case  of  pastoral  warbling*- 

necessarily  of  the  singer  to  the  flutist,  but  tions  which  comprise  neither  cadenzas,  in  which  it  has  been  very  much  abused, 

rather  a  union  of  their  voices  which  nor  tricks,  nor  trills  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  but  where  circumstances  may  deem  it 

should,  according  to  rules,  become  one  long,  threaten  to  fall  into  oblivion.  It  is  necessary — the  part  of  the  flute  is  deafly 

in  the  course  of  the  flnal  cadenza.  mostly  amongst  cultured  people  who  have  Indicated:  it  represents  the  birds.  There 

This  union  does  not  always  come  about  acquired  at  popular  concerts  a  hatred  of  is  not  the  slightest  need  to  look  any  fur- 

without  trouble.  If  the  flutist  is  not  of  the^  vain  practices  that  these  recollec-  ther  than  the  classical  reportory  for  suc^ 

the  first  rank,  the  singer  gains  an  easy  tions  leave  an  indelible  mark.  Alas!  a  a  common  example.  If  the  melody  forms  i 
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rather  oloRe  counterpoint  which  puts  the 
voice  and  the  instrument  into  rivairy  with 
each  other,  the  effect  will  be  very  much 
intensifled  if  the  instrument  in  its  quality 
and  emission  reproduces  as  nearly  as  pos- 
silile  the  human  voice.  Those  passages  in 
thirds  and  sixths  which  are  a  kind  of 
infantine  rule  in  the  feeble  antics  of 
makers  of  cadenzas,  produces  a  delightful 
effect  when  the  progress  of  the  counter¬ 
point  by  J.  S.  Bach  occasionally  leads  up 
to  them  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  Can¬ 
tatas.  I  will  quote  some  famous  examples 
of  this  further  on.  Here,  as  in  all  things 
musical  Bach  has  been  a  great  inventor 
an«  if  the  Mad  Scene  from  "Lucia”  enjoys 
a  ui<ler  popularity  than  that  of  "Susser 
Trust.”  It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  com¬ 
posing  a  duet  for  the  voice  and  the  flute, 
not  only  had  IHtnIzettI  invented  nothing 
new,  but  he  had  simply  adopted  a  charm¬ 
ing  musical  form  that  Bach  had  from 
the  outset  raised  to  its  highest  point  of 
perfection. 

One  fact  contributes  to  make  the  union 
of  the  voice  and  the  flute  still  more  inti¬ 
mate:  both  the  singer  and  the  flutist  have 
the  same  difficulties  to  overcome  and  they 
are  met  by  the  same  means.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  the  art  of  breathing 
is  at  the  root  of  all  the  velleity  of  a 
singer's  interpretations;  the  same  applies 
to  the  flutist.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous 
than  to  imagine  that  the  flutist  only 
breathes  when  he  is  forced  to  by  physical 
necessity.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  seize 
every  opportunity  to  do  so;  not  only  to 
acquire  a  reserve  of  breath,  or  to  avoid 
the  disagreeable  noise  produced  by  too 
rapid  or  too  deep  inhalations,  but  because 
breathing  is  the  best  way  of  making  the 
musical  phrase.  This  is  so  essential  that 
any  good  teacher  giving  a  lesson  In  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  pupil  lacking  in  musical 
perception  would  say — “Put  in  the  words.” 

An  exaggerated  vibrato,  a  lack  of  even¬ 
ness  of  tone  or  an  irregular  crescendo  and 
(tocrescendo  are  brought  about  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  both  by  the  flutist  and  the 
singer.  Like  the  indifferent  singer,  the 
defective  flutist  confuses  the  tremolo 
with  the  vibrato;  he  breathes  at  random, 
fills  his  lungs  to  their  fullest  extent  and 
entirely  deflates  them  afterwards.  Uncon¬ 
trolled  breathing  is  unequal  and  comes,  as 
it  were,  in  big  waves  instead  of  flowing 
like  a  limpid  stream.  Those  involuntary 
"nuances”  prevent  the  flutist  from  at¬ 
tempting  the  real  “nuances”  required  by 
the  music.  In  short,  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  that  one  could  pay  to  a  flutist  is 
that  his  instrument  sings  like  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  one  of  the  greatest  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  singer  is  that  she  rivals 
In  perfection  a  well-played  Instrument. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  huge 
repertory  which  might  be  drawn  upon  by 
lingers,  flutists  and  above  all,  organizers 
of  concerts,  had  they  the  least  desire. 

•  *  • 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Bach.  It  is 
known  that  out  of  the  five  series  of  fifty- 
two  “Sundays”  conspicuous  amongst  his 
•acred  Cantatas,  there  are  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Cantatas  to  which  should  be  added 
his  secular  ones.  Included  In  the  latter 
•erles  there  is  the  admirable  “\on  aa  che 
*ia  dolore”  (the  only  one  written  with 
Italian  words),  where  the  flute  takes  the 
leading  part.  It  consists  of  an  important 
“Hinfonia"  a  kind  of  overture  In  2-4  time, 
which  recalls  the  conception  of  the  famous 
“Suife  ill  B  minor”;  a  beautiful  Aria 
(Adagio)  in  4-4  and  a  bright  and  soothing 
Wnal  It  is  written  entirely  for  the  so¬ 
prano  voice. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  soprano 
voice  is  the  rule  in  Arias  with  the  flute. 
We  shall  see  that  it  is  not  so. 
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Of  the  thirty-flve  Cantatas  containing  a 
part  with  flute  obbligato,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  other  instruments,  I  have 
i>nly  come  across  nine  arias  for  soprano. 
There  are  eight  arias  for  contralto  and 
twelve  for  tenor,  but  the  bass  is  only 
favoured  with  an  important  flute  part  in 
live  arias.  Of  all  these  arias  the  most 
frequently  played.  In  London  at  least, 
appears  to  be  the  beautiful  "Suaser  Troat” 
in  which,  upon  the  rich  embroidery  of  the 
flute,  arises  a  pure  and  calm  invocation 
allotted  to  the  soprano.  But  this  mag¬ 
nificent  page  should  not  be  the  cause  of 
neglecting  others  which  also  abound  and 
are  gems  of  the  first  order. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  them;  Contralto  Aria  from  the  Cantata 
for  "Jubilate”  Sunday;  Tenor  Aria  for  the 
Itth  Sunday  after  Trinity;  Baas  Aria 
from  the  Epiphany  Cantata;  Alto  Aria  of 
the  9th  Sunday  after  Trinity;  Tenor  Aria 
from  the  Cantata  of  the  18th  Sunday  (a 
curious  chorale  is  noticeable  in  the  same 
Cantata  with  piccolo  obbligato ;  Soprano 
Aria  from  the  Cantata  Was  Oott  tut — 
etc.;  Tenor  Aria  from  the  Cantata  of  the 
10th  Sunday  (of  a  delightful  humor)  ; 
Baas  Aria  from  Liebater  Gott ;  Tenor  Aria 
from  the  lith  Cantata,  and  others.  If  we 
add  to  this  list  the  numerous  arias  from 
the  different  "Paaaiona”  which  contain  a 
flute  obbligato  (that  of  "The  Paaaion  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  John”  being  deservedly  the 
most  popular  of  all)  we  are  amazed  at 
their  wealth  of  Invention  and  diversity  of 
effects. 

UNACCOMPANIID  DUETS  FOR  TWO  FLUTES 

It  was  only  recently  that  we  received 
for  criticism  "The  Flutiata'  Claaaic  Duet 
Repetoire” .  This  work  is  made  up  of  com¬ 
positions  by :  T.  Berbiguier,  G.  GariboUli, 
V.  J.  Dorua,  G.  A.  Schneider,  S.  Merca- 
dante,  A.  R.  Furatenau,  selected,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Lawrence  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  made  very  fine  choice  of  numbers  and 
his  arrangements  are  as  fine  as  any  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  The  counterpoint 
exercised  therein  is  very  much  like  that 
of  Frederick  Kuhlau.  This  arrangement 
comes  in  two  books  ;  one  for  1st  and  one 
for  2nd  flute.  Some  twenty-four  pages  are 
involved  in  each  book.  Both  teacher  and 
student  are  sure  to  derive  much  pleasure 
and  great  benefit  by  studying  these  duets. 
In  case  you  wish  to  do  so,  Mr.  Flute 
Teacher,  you  may  divide  your  players  into 
1st  and  2nd  parts  and  let  several  play  the 
Ist  part  while  others  play  the  2nd  and 
then  reverse  this  order.  This  work  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  N.  Whitmark  and  Sons,  New 
Vork,  New  York.  We  should  say  that  the 
grade  of  this  work  runs  from  about  second 
to  fifth. 

by  Emeifo  Koehler  Opus  55 

There  are  two  books ;  Volumn  1,  ttS 
Kaay  Dueta,  Volumn  t,  15  Intermediate 
Dueta  Hating  at  tl.OO  and  tl.50  respec¬ 
tively.  Publiahed  by  Carl  Fiaher,  Inc. 
Cooper  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  These 
arrangements  are  all  original  and,  of 


course,  the  name  Koehler  is  an  assurain’e 
that  they  are  beautifully  done. 

9UARTET  ALBUM  FOR  FOUR  FLUTES 
UNACCOMPANIED 

An-anged  by  Emil  Eck,  publiahed  by 
Booaey  Hawkea  Belwin,  Inc.,  Neto  York. 
Mr.  Eck  has  done  a  beautiful  job  of 
arranging  as  well  as  in  making  selections. 
The  variation  in  numbers  is  of  such  nature 
that  suitable  ones  for  most  any  program 
may  easily  be  found. 


Editor's  Note;  Send  oil  quostlous  and  an¬ 
swers  to  Rox  Elton  Fair,  957  South  Corona 
Stroot,  Donvor  9,  Colorado. 
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By  Daniel  Martino 


Music  and  sports  form  a  relationship 
synonymous  with  and  akin  to  KiiiK  Foot¬ 
ball,  the  mid-century  version. 

The  history  and  development  of  the 
secondary  school  and  collegiate  sport  prfi- 
grams  in  America,  and  in  particular  f<M>t- 
ball,  are  the  history  and  evolution  of  the 
gridiron  marching  band.  Football  in  the 
recent  years  approaching  the  halfway 
mark  of  the  century  has  evolved  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  stature  of  business 
“manhood.” 

This  big  business  has  held  great  sig¬ 
nificance  for  and  sway  over  bands  and 
bandmasters  of  America.  Big  business 
invariably  carries  with  it  certain  implica¬ 
tions.  For  bandmasters  it  has  meant  in¬ 
creased  marching  band  activities,  stream¬ 
lined,  fast-moving,  action-packed  gridiron 
“music-dramas"  enhanced  by  intricate 
maneuvers,  elaborate  formations  and  i>er- 
tinent  thematic  music. 

John  Q.  Public  has  corn*;  more  and 
more  to  associate  marching  band  enter¬ 
tainment  and  band  music  with  the  na¬ 
tional  sport  of  football.  The  gridiron 
band  has  veritably  become  a  great  serv¬ 
ice  and  show  organization,  not  only  to 
the  schofjl  athletic  departments,  but  to 
sports-loving  fans,  and  in  the  school 
and  college  fields,  to  faculty,  students  and 


alumni.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
the  band  in  these  United  tjtates  functions 
as  a  major  auxiliary  entertainment  and 
IM-p-generating  agency.  It  is  thus  that 
music  contributes  to  sports. 

It  has  been  said  that  football  is  more 
than  touchdowns  when  one  considers  the 
big  consumption  of  band  music  and  en¬ 
tertainment  by  football  bands. 

“King  Football"  makes  his  annual  au¬ 
tumn  visit  to  thousands  of  college  and 
high  school  stadia  throughout  our  land. 
Kach  week  finds  millions  of  enthusiastic 
fans  thrilling  to  the  excitement,  cheers, 
spirit  and  glamour  of  this  great  Ameri¬ 
can  game.  Football  has  become  the  most 
colorful  personality  in  the  world  of  sports. 
In  no  other  game  can  one  experience  the 
vigorous  hysteria  which  is  associated  with 
a  strategic  goal  line  play,  a  threatening 
touchdown  pass,  a  sensational  90-yard 
run,  all  of  which  have  become  integral 
parts  of  the  game. 

Vet,  with  "King  Football"  unquestion¬ 
ably  America’s  number  one  "Glamour 
<iuy",  there  is  the  omnipre.sent  high-step- 
ping,  hip-strutting  drum  major,  the  high- 
tossing  baton  twirler,  the  snappy  entrance 
of  the  colorful,  smartly  uniformed  bands¬ 
men  marching  proudly  to  the  playing  of 
their  fight  song,  the  memorable,  senti¬ 
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FOLDING  STANDS 


IMPROVE  APPEARANCE 

OF  roiM 

BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  osd  DRAMATK  GROUPS 


Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  '^Audience 
Appeal'.  Group  performances  '*show  better' through 
mproved  stage  convenience  and  appearance 
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Easy  to  handio  units  . . .  adaptablo  to  any  nood. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 
Write  for  full  information 


EASY  TO  FOLD 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO 

2754  $.  34th  Street  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FOLDING  STAGES,  BAND  AND  CHORAL  STANDS  AND  FOLD-O-LEG  TABLES 


mental  phrases  of  the  Alma  Mater,  the 
sitirring  fanfares  and  flourishes  of  the 
trumpets — the  ruffles  and  foot-tinglinz 
rhythms  of  the  drums. 

The  sports  parade  in  America  has  co¬ 
incided  with  the  march  of  bands  with 
their  exciting  music,  spectacle,  pageantry, 
and  splendor.  Of  course,  music  has  not 
been  limited  to  high  school  and  college 
football  sport  circles.  For  as  it  has  often 
been  said,  music  is  a  God-given  art  fur  all 
Mankind  to  enjoy.  It  is  without  preju¬ 
dices,  it  appeals  to  young  and  old,  rich 
or  poor,  man  or  woman,  regardless  uf 
color,  race  or  creed.  It  recognises  no 
barriers,  subjects  it.self  to  no  limitations. 
Next  to  religion,  music  is  the  most  potent 
spiritual  force  in  life.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  all  people  ex|>erience,  emotionally, 
physically  and  spiritually,  the  great  art 
of  music  played  by  thou.sands  of  hands 
annually  in  the  atmosphere  and  tumult 
of  the  football  stadium? 

Not  only  have  music  and  sports  as  a 
combination  invaded  the  field  of  amateur 
football  in  high  school  and  college  stadia, 
but  this  music-siK>rt  team  has  played  im- 
|K>rtant  roles  in  the  hierarchy  of  pro¬ 
fessional  football.  It  woud  be  apropos  to 
mention  here  the  friendly  relationship 
that  existed  between  Coach  Paul  Brown 
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of  the  Cleveland  Browns,  and  "Red”  Bird, 
ihe  entertainment  director,  who  trained 
the  "Majorettes",  a  glamourised  band  of 
female  musicians,  dancers,  singers  and 
general  entertainers.  The  association  be¬ 
tween  men  of  sports  and  men  of  music  is 
interesting  indeed.  These  two  men  were 
concurrently  faculty  members  at  the  high 
^hool  in  Massilon,  Ohio,  supi>orting  each 
other  in  those  activities  mutually  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  game  of  football.  They  not 
only  worked  for  each  other,  but  with 
each  other  in  promoting  music  and  sport. 

SiM)rt  fans,  along  with  sports  announc¬ 
ers  and  sportscasters,  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  band  music  and  band  shows  at  half 
time.  Figures  from  many  schools  and 
colleges  show  conclusively  that,  when  the 
hand  does  not  appear,  attendance  drops 
accordingly.  Many  people  come  to  the 
game  to  see  the  band  and  hear  its  stir¬ 
ring  music.  The  w’rlter  has  observed  on 
certain  occasions  that  people  would  leave 
after  the  half-time  performance  of  the 
band.  The  band  is  a  definite  attraction, 
sweller  of  gate  receipts.  Music  exerts  a 
IMiwerful  influence  on  the  emotions  of 
s|H>rts  fans. 

Kveii  in  s|)orts  are  found  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  music.  MELODY  is  found  in  the 
MEANING  of  the  game,  while  HARMONY 
is  teamwork.  RHYTHM  is  timing  of 
plays,  and  COUNTERPOINT  Is  both  the 
offensive  and  defensive  plays  of  the  team. 
The  coach  is  the  director  who  conducts 
and  drills  the  work  of  the  team.  Each 
member  of  the  team  may  be  likened  to 
the  performers  of  the  band,  who  have  a 
definite  role  to  play,  both  dramatically 
and  musically  on  the  gridiron  stage.  Split 
second  timing,  precision  and  smartly  ex¬ 
ecuted  movements  are  just  as  essential 
lor  the  successful  band  as  they  are  for 
the  winning  team.  A  bandsman  on  the 
field  must  know  exactly  when  he  moves, 
how  he  is  to  move  and  where  he  Is  to 
ngove,  and  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  exact  spot,  and,  of  course, 
iigust  be  playing  all  the  while. 

The  writer  has  often  .«aid  in  comi)ar- 
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ing  sports  and  music  that  It  takes  just  as  i 
much  talent,  intelligence,  energy,  time  | 
and  effort  to  produce  an  "All-American"  | 
band  as  It  does  to  produce  a  truly  great 
team.  ' 

In  all  of  this  we  must  be  mindful  of  ; 
the  fact  that  the  relationship  between  mu¬ 
sic  and  sports  is  merely  one  pha.se  of  I 
band  work.  While  we  do  recognise  that 
music  plays  an  important  role  in  the  life 
of  sports,  nevertheless,  its  use  is  seasonal,  j 

It  would  be  well  in  closing  to  point  out  | 
that  the  music  of  the  band  serves  music  i 
lovers  in  many  more  ways  than  in  sports.  1 
Serious  observers  of  musical  progress  will  j 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  school  and  , 
collegiate  bands  of  America  have  justly  j 
earned  a  position  of  command  Importance  i 
and  stature  as  musical  and  educational  or-  | 
ganizations. 

Next  issue:  INTONATION. 


EdHer's  Note:  Sead  all  cerraspeadeae*  to 
Doalal  L.  Martiao,  Director  of  Boads,  Indiana 
Unlverpity,  BloomlnBtoa,  Indiana. 


Some  Pitfalls 

(Starts  on  Page  18) 

these  methods  nearly  all  neglect  the 
extreme  low  register  where  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  physical  relaxation  may 
be  practiced  and  achieved.  The  above 
is  also  very  true  of  individual 
methods  use  for  private  instruction. 

I  know  of  only  one  book  for  cornet 
or  trumpet  which  places  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  a  free  and 
relaxed  low  register  as  an  aid  to  the 
development  of  the  high  register  and 
it  was  written  for  use  by  an  advanced 
student!  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  employ  a  high  degree  of 
muscular  tension  in  order  to  produce 
his  middle  register  his  high  register 
must  remain  an  impossibility.  Ex¬ 
cess  mouthpiece  pressure  and  excess 
embouchure  contraction  are  a  direct 
result  of  an  effort  to  compensate  for 
a  constricted  throat  and  a  tension- 
swollen  base  of  the  tongue.  The 
presence  of  this  factor  in  a  student’s 
playing  can  be  tested  by  discovering 
the  relative  ease  with  which  he  can 
perform  ascending  intervals  of  the 
same  valve  combination  while  slur¬ 
ring.  Often  the  player  will  play  his 
tones  sharp  in  pitch  and  tend  to  split  ; 
his  attacks  in  the  higher  register 
when  this  condition  exists. 

4.  Personnel  and  Performance 
Pressures:  Many  a  director,  however, 
reluctantly,  has  found  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  felt  forced  to  place  i 
an  immature  player  in  an  incomplete 
section  of  his  musical  group.  In  the 
event  that  this  player  must  over-exert 
his  physical  equipment  in  order  to 
“keep  up”  with  the  section  or  is  in 
any  way  made  to  feel  insecure  or  in¬ 
adequate  much  of  the  ground  to¬ 
ward  his  proper  development  will 
have  been  lost.  There  are  directors 
(Turn  to  Page  40) 


10  REASONS 

why  more  and  more  music  educators 
are  taking  advantage  of  the 

FREE 

GRETSCH-TILSON 
Music  Talent  Test 

to  help  them  build  bigger  and  belter 
music  departments 

I.  The  test  greatly  stimulates  interest 
in  music  for  both  students  and  their 
parents. 

J,  The  test  helps  recruit  new  beginners 
...helps  organize  and  maintain  “second” 
bands. 

3.  The  test  material  is  supplied  FREE 
and  test  is  admini.stered  with  help  of 
your  local  Gretsch  dealer.* 

4.  Test  material  is  designed,  prepared 
and  tested  by  a  MUSIC  EDUCATOR, 
Lowell  Mason  Tilson,  Dean  of  Music, 
Emeritus,  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  who  proved 
its  validity. 

5.  The  test  is  on  phonograph  records 
which  simplifies  administering  the  test 
and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
person  administering  the  test. 

6.  The  test  includes  pitch,  time,  inten¬ 
sity  and  tonal  memory  . . .  with  25  prob¬ 
lems  in  each  section  which  gives  stu¬ 
dents  a  fair  chance  to  test  their  musical 
ability. 

7.  Clear  concise  instructions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  recordings  making  it 
easier  for  the  students  taking  test. 

S.  The  test  is  short... does  not  overtax 
student . . .  ten  to  five  hundred  students 
can  be  tested  at  one  time  in  less  than  25 
minutes. 

9.  Test  is  used  in  college  methods 
classes  as  well  as  in  test  and  measure¬ 
ment  classes.  Answersareeasy  to  tabulate. 

10,  The  test  is  on  State  recommended 
lists  as  desirable  material  for  music 
education  and  testing  programs. 

*P.S.  Jf  you  do  not  have  a  local  Gretsch 
dealer  or  would  like  further  informa¬ 
tion  before  contacting  your  local  Gretsch 
dealer  mail  coupon  below  today. 


I  Educational  Dept.  SM  10 
I  The  FRED  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

I  218  So.  Wabath  Avo.  60  Broadway 
j  Chicoflo  4,  Illinois  Brooklyn  11,  N.Y. 
I  fWrito  Groftch  addrstt  noorosf  you) 

I  Send  me  complete  information  con- 
I  cerning  the  Gretsch-Tilson  test. 

I 

I  NAME _ 
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PLAYER'S  STAND 

Pormanont  propor  angle  for  tilt — rolled  edges, 
no  bent  corners  or  sharp  edges.  Adjustable 
to  desired  height,  sat  with  locker  washers 
and  he«-nuts. 

Regular  Stand,  Ad|.  27"  to  34"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . S7.80 

Tall  Stand,  Adj.  37"  to  44"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE . S8.M 

SNARE  DRUM  STAND 

NEW,  Revolutionary  —  Heavy  Duty  — 
Permanent  correct  angle;  rubberised  tips. 
SCHOOL  PRICE  . 
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Patent 
Applied  for 

>  Supports  all  sites  and  makes  of  Souse- 
phones. 

*  Adjustable  to  all  size  players. 

>  Player  sits  in  normal  and  approved  manner. 
I  Instrument  is  kept  in  its  normal  position. 

*  Serves  as  rack  when  instrument  is  not  in  use. 

>  A  must  for  beginner  or  girl  sousaphonist 

School  Price  $2T.?S 
Also 

t  Risers  *  Snare  Drum  Practice  Pad 

*  Reedconditionar  •  Bell  Lyre  Stands 
t  Batons  •  Pad  Straps 

For  more  information  write 
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OWATONNA  1.  MINNESOTA 


Hello,  brass  players.  Football  season  Is 
here  and  most  of  you  are  participating  in 
the  most  active  and  strenuous  portion  of 
the  musical  year. 

I..ast  month  we  were  discussing  the  care 
of  your  brass  instruments  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  this  month  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  since  using  the  instrument  during 
the  football  season  is  hard  on  it. 

Core  pf  the  Troaibeae 

The  hand  slides  of  the  trombone  are 
very  delicate  and  require  carefui  han¬ 
dling.  The  brass  outside  slides  have  a 
thickness  of  the  combined  diameters  of 
about  three  fine  human  hairs  or  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  three  sheets  of  ordinary  bond 
writing  paper.  It  is  therefore  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  give  them  carefui  treatment 
in  order  that  they  do  not  get  dented  or 
sprung  to  impair  their  action. 

ClMBlsg  (aside  of  Head  Slides 

Carefully  take  slides  off  and  apart  and 
iay  the  inside  slide  on  a  clean,  level  sur¬ 
face  while  you  clean  the  outside  slides. 
TTse  a  strong  cord  about  five  feet  long, 
weighted  at  one  end  and  with  a  strip  of 
clean  cheesecloth  about  six  Inches  wide 
and  five  feet  long  attached  at  the  other 
end.  Carefully  run  this  through  the  out¬ 
side  slide  crook  to  remove  any  dirt  in 
the  crook. 

Then  use  a  cleaning  rod  for  the  inside 
of  outer  slides.  Take  a  piece  of  clean 
cheesecloth  about  six  inches  wide  and  five 
feet  long,  thread  one  corner  through  the 
eye  of  the  cleaning  rod  and  wrap  the  rod 
spirally  until  thoroughly  covered  by  twist¬ 
ing  rod  until  cloth  covers  entire  length. 
Hold  end  of  cloth  tightly  in  hand  to  keep 
cloth  from  sliding  and  bunching  and  stick¬ 
ing  when  you  run  the  rod  through  the 
slide.  Grasp  one  side  of  the  slides  and 
clean  that  side,  then  grasp  the  other  side 
and  clean  it.  Run  the  cleaning  rod  through 
two  or  three  times,  using  rotating  motion 
to  prevent  sticking,  until  the  cloth  comes 
out  clean. 

In  cleaning  the  inside  slides,  use  the 
weighted  cord  (not  the  cleaning  rod)  as 
the  cleaning  rod  may  damage  the  delicate 


By  B.  H.  Walker  j 

inside  mouthpipe.  The  rod  is  recommended  | 
for  the  outside  slide.  Be  sure  to  use 
cheesecloth  as  It  has  very  little  lint  while 
other  cloths  sometimes  leave  lint  par¬ 
ticles  which  catch  on  the  slides  and  make 
them  work  poorly. 

Cleoaiag  OsHida  of  lasida  Head  Slidas 
Use  a  piece  of  clean  cheesecloth  damp¬ 
ened  with  a  little  gasoline  or  benzine. 
Rust  or  corrosion  stains  on  inside  slide  '• 
may  be  removed  with  glass  wax  or  any 
good  grade  instrument  polish,  rubbing 
until  clean  and  bright.  Finish  off  with 
clean  cheesecloth. 

daonlag  Ha  Cork  Barrel 
Dirt  accumulates  Inside  the  cork  barrel  R 
and  often  gets  In  outside  slide,  which  u 
spoils  the  slide  action.  Clean  out  this  dirt  || 
with  small  brush,  feather  or  pipe  cleaner.  ■ 
Use  some  gasoline  or  trombone  oil  to  I 
loosen  dirty  accumulations.  I 

Lobricatloa  of  Slides  I 

l>on’t  work  the  slides  when  they  are  ■ 

dry.  This  scratches  the  surface  of  inside  « 

and  outside  slides,  especially  the  thin  out-  £ 
side  slides.  New  slides  should  be  cleaned  n 
then  oiled  before  using.  Not  only  does  oil  g 
protect  slides  from  wear,  but  it  Alls  the  ^ 
pores  of  the  metal  giving  a  protective  ^ 
fllm  which  guards  against  rust  caused  by  ^ 
body  acids.  ■ 

There  are  many  differences  of  opinion  I 
on  the  best  lubricant  to  use.  Some  prefer  I 
ordinary  cold  cream  followed  by  sprayfng  P 
the  slide  with  a  fine  mist  of  cold  water 
from  a  perfume  atomizer  or  nose  and 
throat  atomizer.  It  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  spraying  with  water  must 
be  done  so  often  when  using  cold  cream 
that  the  process  is  a  nuisance  both  to 
player  and  his  director.  Some  even  prefer 
cuticura  ointment,  a  salve  for  skin  dis¬ 
ease. 

I  prefer  a  good  grade  slide  oil  or  valvr 
oil  to  any  other  lubricant  I  know.  If  yow 
slides  are  new,  they  are  tighter  and  re 
quire  thin  oil,  such  as  valve  oil  or  s 
mixture  of  valve  and  slide  oil,  but  If  yov 
slides  are  old  and  worn  a  heavier  oil.  suck 
as  ordinary  thick  variety  of  slide  oil  b 
needed  to  fill  the  space  between  the  outer 


THIS  IS  WHAT  THEY  SAY  1 1 

0OUT  (''f  4AI47W  ClUFFinN-^HtPEUBOtlC 


"One  of  my  beginning  cornet  players,  a  little  boy  of  eight  In  the 
third  grade,  pops  out  high  "C's"  and  "D's"  with  his  Hyperbolic. 

I  tnlnk  that  speaks  for  Itself.  I  have  found  that  "Range"  In  the 
beginner  is  nls  quickest  point  of  dlscouragensnt.  If  your  mouth¬ 
piece  did  nothing  else  but  solve  that  (which  It  does)  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  price.  I'll  continue  to  boost  for  you." 


(T^ 

msKiNio  lo 

HI  THI  iir  • 


0.  w.  Joiner,  Band  Director 
Rippey,  Iowa 


TRY  IT  TODAY  AND  TREAT  YOURSELF  TO 'A  REVELATION 
FOR  TRUMPET  a  CORNET 
AT  BtlTlR  MUSK  DEALERS 

THE  J  Jt/  CAUHMAN  CO  BOX  233  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 


and  inner  slides  to  make  the  slides  air 
tisht  so  the  tone  and  response  will  be 
geod.  If  your  slides  are  plated  with  chro¬ 
mium,  ^n  emulsion  oil  is  recommended 
because  it  will  stick  to  the  slide.  Nickel 
phited  slides  do  not  necessarily  require  an 
emulsion  oil,  but  this  type  of  oil  will  work 
equally  well  on  nickel.  Apply  the  oil  with 
a  swab  or  dropper  to  the  inside  stockinKs 
of  the  inside  slide  as  often  as  necessary 
to  keep  them  working  smoothly  and  pre¬ 
vent  undue  wear. 

Cleoaisq  Inside  of  Boll 

ITse  weighted  cord  with  cheesecloth  on 
end.  Run  this  through  the  bell  every  few 
weeks  and  occasionally  wash  out  with 
warm  water  and  castile  soap. 

Coro  of  Tuning  Slide 

Keep  tuning  slide  clean  with  polish  or 
gasoline  and  lubricate  with  vaseline  or 
cork  grease  to  prevent  it  from  sticking. 
Care  should  be  used  in  removing  and  put¬ 
ting  back  the  slide.  To  push  the  tuning 
glide  out,  put  your  hand  in  between  the 
two  braces  and  in  the  center  of  the  braces, 
and  push  the  slide  out  with  the  thumb. 
Be  sure  the  thumb  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  tuning  slide  brace.  This  prevents 
a  kinked  or  warped  tuning  slide  injury. 
Fiodiug  tho  Causes  of  Slide  Aefioo  Troubles 

1.  Maybe  grinding  powder  used  by 
manufacturers  for  grinding  in  new  or 
repaired  slides  gets  stuck  around  in  slide, 
in  cork  barrel,  or  elsewhere,  and  impairs 
the  action.  The  only  remedy  is  clean  and 
nil,  clean  and  oil,  until  all  particles  are 
removed. 

2.  Hold  the  slides  up  to  the  light  and 
sight  down  their  length  to  And  small  dents 
in  outside  slides.  Have  competent  repair¬ 
man  remove  dents  with  a  small  bail  he 
runs  down  the  slides. 

3.  Sometimes  your  slide  becomes  sprung 
due  to  falls  or  undue  strain  in  handling 
or  by  objects,  such  as  music,  which  All 
case  too  full  and  springs  slides.  They 
should  be  sent  to  factory  where  precision 
tools  and  gauges  may  be  used  to  check 
and  correct  the  trouble. 

4.  Thick  deposits  of  oily  Aim  made  up 
of  oil  and  dirt  may  collect  inside  of  the 
outside  slides  and  mar  the  action.  The 
remedy  is  to  clean  slides  inside  and  out 
as  has  been  explained  near  the  Arst  of 
this  column. 

Tt|M  oo  Avoidiog  Trombooo  Troubles 

1.  Keep  instrument  in  case,  fastened 
properly  for  protection  when  not  in  use. 

2.  Ho  not  hit  mouthpiece  with  your 
hand  to  seat  It  when  you  put  it  in  the 
mouthpiece  receiver,  as  this  is  likely  to 
spring  the  slides  and  to  cause  the  mouth¬ 
piece  to  stick. 

3.  When  putting  trombone  down,  do  not 
lay  It  across  a  chair,  but  always  place  on 
level  Aat  surface  or  In  case  to  prevent 
damage  to  tubing  or  springing  of  slides. 

4.  Keep  slide  locked  when  it  Is  not 
in  use. 

Good  luck  in  caring  for  your  trombone. 
See  you  again  in  November. 


OWNER 


KENNETH  B 
SLATER 


TRUMPET  and  CORNET 
SOLOIST 


“My  new  Holton  Stratodyne  trumpet  has  the  finest  valves  I  have  ever 
use^  The  resistance  is  just  the  way  I  like  it,  and  the  resonance  is  fine!” 
Mr.  Slater,  member  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band  and  symphony  for 
10  years,  and  at  present  soloist  with  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band,  is  one 
of  thousands  of  fine  musicians  who  rank  a  Holton  as  TOPS  for  every 
kind  of  music,  band,  symphony  or  popular.  Once  you  try  a  Holton, 
you’ll  find  many  more  reasons  for  this  enthusiastic  praise.  So,  don’t 
miss  this  treat.  Stop  at  your  nearby  Holton  Dealer.  Prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  why  .  .  . 

„  „giroM( 

Frank  HOLTON  &  Go. 

336  N.  Church  Street 
ItKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


BdHor't  Note:  Seed  oil  questioes  ood  oo' 
S**?  Walker,  Direefw  of  Boods, 

Ceefrol  Higb  Sebool,  Cbottoaooga,  Teeo. 
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By  David  Kaplan 


nique,  tone  quaiity  is  dependent  on  two 
nii  important  factors:  ciarinet  fundamen- 
tai8  and  concept. 

Mouthpiece,  reed,  and  embouchure  are 
important  to  consider.  How  can  one  |)os- 
sibiy  hope  for  beautifui  tone  quaiity  if  he 
is  using  an  unsuitabie  mouthpiece  or  a 
reed  not  fitted  to  the  mouthpiece?  Dis¬ 
torted  embouchures  may  arise  out  of  ill 
chosen  reeds  and  mouthpieces.  The  close 
working  relation  existing  among  reed, 
mouthpiece,  and  embouchure  must  be 
understood.  If  these  ingredients  (there  are 
others  of  course)  do  not  work  together  in 
harmony  there  can  only  be  poor  quality, 
poor  intonation,  and  poor  tonguing. 

Good  tone  quality  can  also  be  distorted 
by  sloppy  tongue  and  Anger  technique,  in¬ 
correct  breathing,  and  by  poor  intonation. 
When  you  try  to  improve  one  factor, 
tonguing  for  instance,  you  also  help  an¬ 
other  factor — tone  quality.  Helping  one 
phase  of  clarinet  playing  helps  another 
because  each  phase  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  other. 

Fundamentals  Is  therefore  an  all  im¬ 
portant  factor:  concept  is  equally  so.  As 
a  beginner  the  clarinet  player  must  have 
something  to  strive  for  in  gaining  a  good  , 
tone.  At  Arst  he  may  want  an  unwavering 
tone.  Later  it  will  be  a  tone  without 
harshness  and  Aat  sounds,  then  a  steady,  1 
clear  tone,  and  then  a  vibrant,  rounded 
tone.  Young  clarinetists  should  listen  fet 
clarinet  solo  passages  on  records  and  on 
the  radio.  Studying  privately  with  a  good 
clarinet  teacher  is  advisable  whenever 
possible.  This  will  enable  the  student  to 
get  Arst  hand  knowledge  of  mature  play¬ 
ing.  A  concept  of  beautifui  tone  must  be 
nurtured  at  the  very  beginning.  It  takes 
time  for  this  concept  to  develop.  The  pri¬ 
vate  teacher,  director,  and  student  must 
contribute  to  this  development. 

Simple  as  it  seems  listening  is  all  im- 
imrtant  in  the  development  of  tone.  This 
in  a  fact  not  stressed  too  much.  Many 
students  over-concentrate  on  fast  techni¬ 
cal  passages  dismissing  the  art  of  listen¬ 
ing  from  their  minds.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  young  player  be  exposed  to  a  lot  of 
music.  Concerts,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
records  should  receive  a  lot  of  attention. 
The  clarinetist  must  also  spend  time  lis¬ 
tening  to  himself.  The  youngster  might 
try  this:  sit  in  a  dark  room  and  play  any¬ 
thing — a  scale  or  some  sort  of  passage. 
Using  the  dark  room  will  make  the  audi¬ 
tory  senses  THE  important  senses.  Much 
Intelligent  listening  can  be  accomplished 
In  this  manner.  Through  years  of  listening 
the  clarinetist  will  develop  an  acute  sense 
of  what  he  likes  or  dislikes  In  the  tone. 

Lip  Aexibility,  like  tone  quality,  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  proper  workings  of  mouth¬ 
piece,  reed,  and  embouchure.  It  takes 
years  of  practice  to  build  up  a  strong 
embouchure  capable  of  Aexible  action. 
The  muscles  around  the  mouth  must  be 
developed  to  the  point  where  they  can 
respond  quickly  to  the  various  pressures 
exerted  by  the  lip.  Intelligent,  hard  prac¬ 
tice  is  necessary  but  not  overtaxing  prac- 


Fall  and  the  Clarinet  Player 

Fall  means  the  start  of  musical  activi¬ 
ties  In  our  schools  and  colleges.  Bands, 
orchestras,  and  ensembles  have  resumed 
their  activities  after  a  summer  layoff.  In 
many  cases  organisations  have  functioned 
during  the  summer.  Some  students  have 
practiced  a  little  throughout  the  summer, 
thus  keeping  both  themselves  and  their 
instruments  in  shape.  There  are  others.  I 
suppose,  who  must  spend  time  in  dusting 
away  cob-webs. 

For  those  who  have  taken  a  long  vaca¬ 
tion  from  their  Instruments,  getting  back 
in  shape  requires  deAnite  procedures. 
Probably  the  clarinet  will  need  checking. 
Sticky  keys  may  be  Just  one  result  of  not 
having  played  the  instrument. 

Many  students  will  be  anxious  to  get 
going  again.  Enthusiasm  should  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  thoughtfulness.  Practicing  long 
hours  at  the  l^eginning  will  cause  much 
damage.  The  embouchure  cannot  stand 
the  strain  of  intense  practice;  after  all 
it  too  has  been  on  a  vacation.  Quiet,  slow 
practice  of  20-30  minutes  for  the  Arst 
week  is  recommended.  Gradually  this 
period  can  be  increased.  Practicing  fast 
Anger  passages,  breath  endurance,  and 
fast  tonguing  should  be  discouraged  at 
Arst. 

Things  may  seem  a  little  strange  in  the 
Arst  few  warmups.  The  reed  does  not  feel 
right  or  perhaps  it  is  the  mouthpiece  that 
appears  close  or  open.  The  embouchure 
may  not  seem  like  the  correct  one.  No 
drastic  changes  in  reed,  mouthpiece,  or  em- 
liou»-hure  should  be  made.  Looking  around 
for  a  new  mouthpiece  is  not  facing  the 
problem.  In  this  period  of  readjustment 
leave  things  as  they  were.  Only  after  a 
month  or  two  of  continual  practice  shoubi 
one  consider  any  changes.  By  then  a  sufA- 
cient  amount  of  time  will  have  elapsed 
so  that  determination  of  REAL  faults  is 
possible.  One  does  not  try  out  a  new  reed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  practice  period 
Without  proper  warmup  nothing  will  be 
learned  about  the  reed.  At  the  end  of  the 
practice  period  la  a  bad  time  because  the 
muscles  are  tired.  The  best  time  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  period.  Make  no  changes, 
therefore,  at  the  beginning.  Wait  until 
things  feel  normal.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
practice  one  is  able  to  offer  valid  Judg¬ 
ments. 

Thus,  in  resuming  musical  activities  the 
clarinetist  would  do  well  to  take  it  slow 
and  easy.  Patient,  non-fatiguing  practice 
will  bring  the  period  of  readjustment  to 
a  happy  Anale. 

Tom  Qsollty  asd  Up  FlexibilHy 

A  band  director  in  Virginia  poses  the 
problem  of  tone  quality  and  lip  Aexibility 
in  his  clarinet  section.  This  director  has 
assumed  the  leadership  of  a  band  of 
youngsters  and  is  no  doubt  thinking  of 
those  ever  present  problems.  A  director 
of  a  young  band  is  in  a  real  position  to 
inaugurate  musical  procedures. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  advise  musical 
procedures  for  gaining  good  tone  quality. 

I  Like  tonguing,  intonation,  and  Anger  tech' 
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lice.  This  last  point  should  b«  emphasized. 
Quick  solutions  are  impossible.  Only 
through,  patient,  consistent  practice  of  a 
constructive  nature  can  one  hope  to  in¬ 
sure  lip  flexibility. 

It  is  important  enough  to  repeat  that 
a  proper  mouthpiece  with  a  reed  suited 
to  that  mouthpiece  must  be  sought ;  other¬ 
wise  a  bad  embouchure  will  bring  about 
poor  lip  flexibility. 

There  are  many  studies,  etudes,  and 
methods  on  the  market  today  that  con¬ 
tain  suitable  material  for  developing  lip 
flexibility.  Studies  with  many  register  and 
dynamic  changes  are  good.  Those  with 
long  drawn  out  phrases  are  also  needed. 
The  Jean-Jean  studies  are  a  case  in  point 
or  the  Baerman  method,  part  three  (Inter- 
valic  skips,  etc.).  Every  good  method  con¬ 
tains  such  material. 


Mssie  Reviews 

Sonata  No.  t  in  Eb  Major,  bp  Robert 
Stark,  for  two  Bb  clarinets,  Cundp-Bet- 
tonep.  Price  to.75  (it  is  one  book). 
Robert  Stark  was  a  famous  clarinetist 
and  influential  teacher.  He  occupied  the 
solo  clarinet  chairs  of  the  Chemnitz  and 
Weisbaden  orchestras.  Up  until  his  death 
in  1922  Stark  was  professor  of  clarinet 
at  the  Royal  Hochschule  in  Wurzburg. 
Among  his  works  for  clarinet  are  three 
concertos  (Eb,  F,  D  minor).  Etudes  (Op. 
39  &  52),  Hohe  Schule  des  Klar.  Spiels 
(Op.  51)  and  other  studies  and  solos. 

Some  time  ago  Cundy-Bettoney  issued 
Stark's  very  valuable  24  Studies  (Op.  49). 
Now  this  Arm  has  come  out  with  this  in¬ 
teresting  sonata-duet.  Since  Stark's  works 
are  of  real  importance  this  sonata  should 
be  eagerly  welcomed  by  students  and 
teachers. 

The  sonata  is  In  four  movements.  The 
Allegro  in  9/8  has  many  melodious  pas¬ 
sages.  When  taken  up  to  tempo  a  certain 
amount  of  difflculty  may  be  met.  Usually 
the  second  clarinet  part  remains  below 
the  top  voice  and  never  goes  above  "g”, 
flrst  space  above  the  staff. 

An  Adagio  in  3/4  offers  opportunity  for 
melodic  expression.  For  the  most  part  the 
second  clarinet  remains  in  the  bottom 
register.  Practice  in  sustaining  the  tone 
and  achieving  a  musical  line  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  here. 

The  third  movement,  an  Allegro  Assai 
in  3/4,  gives  one  a  chance  to  exercise 
his  tongue.  The  tonguing  passages  in 
piano  will  be  effective  when  attained.  This 
is  very  good  practice  for  delicate  work. 

Stark's  work  with  the  tongue  is  illus¬ 
trated  again  in  the  Finale,  a  spirited  Alleg¬ 
ro  Vivace  in  12/8.  Both  parts  enjoy  a 
lot  of  activity. 

Musically  this  sonata  Is  not  great,  but 
it  is  pleasant  writing  by  an  artist  who 
understood  the  clarinet  and  its  problems. 
The  sonata  will  be  fun  to  play.  The  sec¬ 
ond  clarinet  part  is  usually  in  the  bottom 
register.  This  will  afford  practice  in  that 
register  for  the  player.  Though  there  are 
moments  of  difflculty  in  the  work  It  d»)es 
lay  well  for  clarinet.  It  Is  recommended 
for  the  moderately  and  advanced  students. 
•  •  • 

Thirty-three  Characteristic  Sketches,  L. 
Wiedemann,  revised  by  Walter  R.  Ten¬ 
ney,  Cundp-Bettonep — two  books.  Price 
tt.tS  (each  book). 

Ludwig  Wiedemann  wrote  much  for 
clarinet.  Among  his  efforts  are  a  Method, 
32  Studies,  Duets,  and  various  solos  and 
pieces. 

These  studies  are  very  useful.  In  various 
keys  and  time  signatures,  the  Sketches 
range  from  moderately  easy  to  difflcult. 
Wiedemann  has  written  many  of  his 
studies  in  a  tuneful  manner.  The  lesson 
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for  SAXOPHONE  and  CLARINET 

The  newly-designed  “VIBRATOR”  reed  WILL  improve  your  PLAYING! 

MADE  IN  FRANCE 


FLASH!  DERU  REEDS  again  available.  A  liigh  quality 
French  reed. 

A%k  Your  Dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co..  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


is  brought  across  but  in  an  interesting 
way.  Numbers  3  and  10,_  for  instance, 
offer  practice  in  staccato  while  12  and 
16  aim  at  finger  dexterity.  Not  ail  the 
Sketches  are  fast  technical  etudes.  Num¬ 
ber  31,  a  Romanze,  is  a  good  model  for 
phrasing. 

Mr.  Tenney  and  Cundy-Bettoney  are  to 
l>e  congratulated  on  getting  together  for 
the  issuance  of  this  valuable  didactic 
material. 


Nugaets  of  News 

Reviews  of  new  music  and  publications 
for  or  including  clarinet  will  be  featured 
in  this  column  from  time  to  time.  Com¬ 
posers  are  invited  to  send  In  their  manu¬ 
scripts.  I  shall  be  happy  to  mention  them. 
An  Interesting  Trio  for  clarinet,  ’cello, 
and  piano  has  been  received.  The  com¬ 
poser  is  Mr.  Robert  Mueller,  a  faculty 
member  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Reginald  Kell's  appearances  with  the 
Fine  Arts  Quartet  in  Chicago  last  June 
were  marked  by  varied  receptions.  Kell's 
"personal”  clarinet  playing  has  come 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  among 
professional  circles,  mostly  clarinetists. 
Whether  one  personally  likes  or  dislikes 
Kell’s  playing  is  one  thing.  Certainly 
Reginald  Kell  is  an  artist  of  stature.  His 
influence  is  already  being  felt.  One  of  the 
June  concerts  was  marked  by  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  (Jordan  Jacob  Quintet  for 
clarinet  and  strings.  Having  flrst  played 
this  work  several  years  ago  I  can  attest 
to  its  usefulness.  It  gives  the  clarinet 
player  a  lot  of  work  and  lays  well  for 
the  Instrument. 


Kdlfer’i  Note:  Sesd  all  quattless  and  os- 
swors  ta  David  Kaplos,  Ofaracter  of  Mosle, 
Rayooldf  CammaaBy  Hloh  School,  RoyaoMt, 
llllooi*. 
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»'Sec  how  easy 
it  is  CO  pUy  a  Pedler  in  tune 
. . .  yes,  ^en  for  a  beginner! 
Ekcter  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you'll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Custombuilt 
Pedler... the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDIER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


JjTjI 


Fine  woodwinds  exclusively  for  more  than  four  generations 


“Oaul" 

EBONITE  CLARINET 

Guaranfeed<— $118.00 

Complete  with 
5-Piece  Pluth-Uned  Cate 


To  Satisfy  ivory  Qualify 
and  Prko  Domamd 
sMssfocturud  by 

W.  R.  YERKE,  Inc. 
Mitchtll  liidiaBa 


HINES  REEDS 
f*r  Clarinet — Snxaplwnn— Obae 
Baetaon— Entilih  Harn 

Natlanally  kncnm  tor  Student, 
I*Toteeilnnal  and  Artitt 

Kaedi  cut  from  prime  oana  grown  in  our  Var 
Valley  cane  field  In  f^outh  France.  Reedi  with 
btlaiKe,  btilllancy,  piuti.  power  and  Ions  laitina 
qualltlet.  Highly  endoreed  by  leading  muile  dl- 
rectore,  artlite  loachere,  ooneerratorlee.  bande 
and  major  lymphony  orcheetrai— Call  on  ytair 
dealer  today  or  write. 

HINES  REEDS 

SIS  S.  MaUhei  (Dept.  8) _ Keaelutka.  Mite. 


Order  Vol.  22  Now 

loch  tvmmor  cepieg  of  the  protoding  gcheof 
year's  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  Juno  inclusive,  are  bound  into  fine 
books.  These  bindings  are  in  rod  library 
linen  with  stiff  covers.  Gold  loitering.  Price, 
$4.95  including  mailing  chargee.  Cash  in  full 
must  accompany  all  orders  whether  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  future  delivery.  Limited  eupply. 
Order  your  Volume  22  (Sept.  'SO— June  '51) 
NOW. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4 


Some  Pitfails 

(SlartH  on  I'agr  18) 

who  insist  upon  programming  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  majority  of  their  performers 
in  order  to  “impress”  the  audience 
or  in  order  to  enable  them  to  boast 
to  other  directors  that  their  organiza¬ 
tions  are  playing  such  and  such  a 
composition.  Players  must  be  chal¬ 
lenged  but  within  reason. 

I  have  judged  many  solo  contests 
in  which  brass  performers  struggled 
and  strained  through  Clarke,  Pryor, 
or  Mendez  solos  who  were  hardly  be¬ 
yond  the  Vandercook  class  and  who 
felt  that  their  contest  ratings  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  attempted  solo.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  fight  for  correct  notes 
precluded  any  attention  to  tonal  qual¬ 
ity,  delicacy  of  articulation,  phrasing, 
or  general  musicality. 

An  unfortunate  but  unavoidable 
condition  exists  in  the  fact  that  a 
band’s  appearances  at  football  games 
coincides  with  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term  at  which  time  most  young 
embouchures  have  emerged  from  an 
over-long  absence  of  activity.  To  en¬ 
gage  immediately  upon  an  almost 
steady  diet  of  loud  marches  and  pep 
songs  reopens  the  danger  of  com¬ 
pensating  muscular  tensions  in  the 
“wrong  places”  and  encourages  fur¬ 
ther  their  habituality. 

The  importance  of  the  mental  at¬ 
titude  with  which  the  player  ap¬ 
proaches  the  playing  of  his  instru- 
{Twm  to  Page  54) 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Dear  Mr.  McAllister: 

Sometime  ago  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  you  have  taken  over  The  SCHOOL 
Mt'SICIAN  from  Bob  Shepherd.  Boh  hat 
always  done  a  magnificent  Job  with  thb 
magazine  and  I  know  you  will  continue  to 
keep  up  the  standards  thus  far  set. 

1  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  havint 
taken  over  this  work  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you  have  the  support  of  the 
I'liited  States  Air  Force  Band  and  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  as  well  as  my  own. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  future. 
I  am,  George  S.  Howard,  L,t.  Col.  I’SAF, 
Chief,  Bands  and  Music,  USAF. 


Dear  Forrest : 

It  seems  that  we  had  similar  thoughu 
concerning  a  balanced  music  program  to 
start  the  year  off.  I  appreciate  the  inter¬ 
est  you  have  given  this  matter  by  havlnt 
such  a  splendid  picture  on  the  cover  o( 
the  September  Issue  of  SCHOOI.  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  Frankly,  the  matter  of  having  i 
balanced  music  program  in  our  publk 
schools  is  one  of  the  greatest  prohleim 
facing  us  in  Missouri,  and  I  presume  it  i, 
nationwide.  It  is  through  publicity  stirb 
as  you  are  giving  that  problems  of  thh 
kind  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  at 
directors  and  administrators  that  will  mo¬ 
tivate  more  quickly  balanced  music  pro¬ 
grams  in  mure  of  our  schools.  r 

Kind  personal  regards.  —  Alfred  W  I 
Itleckschmidt,  Supervisor,  Fine  Arts  Edu-  5 
cation.  State  ot  Missouri,  Jefferson,  Mo.  | 


I  am  a  very  close  reader  of  Tlv 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  find  it  to  be  ol 
tremendous  value  In  my  teaching,  gixl 
you  are  to  l»e  commended  for  making  il 
a  truly  fine  pie<-e  of  literature  for 
s<-hooI  bands. — Gil  Blanks,  Director  ol 
Music,  Bllssfleld,  Michigan. 


It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  give  > 
word  of  encouragement  to  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  to  read  and  study  thr 
contents  of  your  fine  magazine  eart 
month.  I  will  also  encourage  directors  to 
send  in  pictures  and  articles.  I  shall  k 
glad  to  send  you  an  article  from  time  to 
time. — Joseph  G.  Saetvelt,  Supervisor  ot 
Music  Education,  The  .State  Ediicatk* 
I>ept.,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


I  am  very  much  interested  In  your  sn»F 
shot  contest.  I  l»elleve  it  to  be  a  very  goot 
idea. — Gary  W.  Longrie  (H.  S.  Studenti 
Green  Bay,  WIs. 


ENTER  TODAY 

SNAPSHOT  CONTEST 

Soloists  —  Ensembles 
Vocalists 

Ail  Students  Eligible 

Saad  Pictaras  to 
Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


No.  2 
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No.  2  In  a  Series  of 


Jlnow  yjojuA,  9jtAi/uimjinJtA, 

By  Norbert  B»lho1f  and  Franklin  Rais,  Mllwaukaa,  WIs. 


Every  Instrumental  Director  Should  Study  This  Series  Carefully 


Wliile  we  do  not  intend  to  explain  HOW 
to  repair  a  clarinet,  we  do  wish  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  to  recognize  what  repairs  are 
necessary,  and  to  avoid  damaging  the  in- 
itniment  Inadvertantly.  The  “hard"  way 
to  learn  this  is  by  trial  and  error,  but 
enough  can  easily  be  learned,  by  study, 
to  properly  care  for  a  clarinet.  Funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  may  avoid  unnecessary 
damage  and  repairs. 

lat— The  mouthpiece  must  be  of  a  type, 
and  possess  a  lay,  that  Is  comfortable  to 
the  player.  Trying  a  number  of  them, 
having  various  lays,  will  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  comfort  and  results.  Tone,  range, 
response,  intonation  and  ease  of  playing 
vary  with  makes  and  lays.  A  warped 
mouthpiece  must  be  replaced,  and  one 
that  continually  squeaks  or  blows  badly 
usually  is  warped  or  unsuitable.  Wash  a 
mouthpiece  frequently,  but  never  immerse 
in  hot  water  which  can  damage  the 
mouthpiece.  I>o  not  try  to  change  the  lay 
or  facing  of  the  mouthpiece  yourself!  This 
requires  skill.  We  have  a  collection  of 
ruined  mouthpieces  traded  in  by  players 
who  tried  to  reface  their  own  mouth¬ 
pieces. 

Next  comes  the  selection  of  a  reed.  Reed 
companies  have  published  brochures  on 
selecting  reeds,  but  do  not  be  so  optimistic  > 
as  to  expect  every  reed  to  play  the  same. 
The  variance  in  even  the  same  grade, 
numerical  grading  and  same  brand  is  still 
great.  Buy  a  quantity  of  the  most  suit¬ 
able  stiffness  and  try  them.  Do  not  order 
reeds  without  indicating  what  strength 
is  desired.  We  have  many  instances  of 
requests  for  repair  on  a  clarinet  stating 
"it  blows  hard,”  only  to  find  that  the 
clarinet  is  o.k.,  but  that  the  reed  is,  split, 
or  has  a  broken  tip,  or  is  badly  soiled  (or 
coated  with  lipstick)  or  that  the  reed  was 
too  hard  for  the  player’s  embouchre. 
Clamping  a  ligature  too  tightly  may  warp 
the  reed.  If  a  clarinet  doesn’t  play,  or 
doesn’t  play  right,  first  check  mouth¬ 
piece  and  reed,  and  then  look  for  bent 
keys  or  bad  pads.  A  clarinet  placed  care¬ 
lessly  in  a  case,  or  music  stuffed  in  the 
case  can  bend  keys.  If  a  key  in  bent,  do 
not  try  to  straighten  it  unless  you  know 
•tow,  as  they  can  break  if  not  handled 
properly.  A  slight  bending  is  usually  quite 
safe  depending  upon  whether  it  is  a  forged 
or  cast  key,  but  otherwise  have  a  repair- 
nian  take  care  of  it.  If  a  key  binds,  try 
loosening  the  end  or  pivot  screws  or  if 
that  doesn’t  help,  the  key  stock  can  be 
died  just  a  bit.  Contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  wood  can  cause  a  key  to  bind  tem¬ 
porarily.  A  post,  turning  ever  so  slightly, 
from  a  bump  etc.,  can  also  bind  a  key, 
kut  this  can  be  adjusted  easily. 

Pads  must  seat  perfectly  over  the  toiie- 
••ole.  Worn  pads,  loose  skin  on  a  pad,  or 
a  cut  pad  can  produce  a  leak  which  will 
t’ause  squeaks  or  make  it  blow  hard. 
When  replacing  pads,  it  Is  important  that 
■he  replacement  is  the  same  thickness  so 


that  action  is  uniform.  Pads  come  in  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses.  When  ordering  send  a 
sample  and  give  pad  no.  or  size.  Students 
should  learn  to  replace  pads  as  that  is 
very  simple.  Pad  cement  is  a  heavy  shel¬ 
lac  and  pads  are  easily  replaced,  using 
the  tube  cement  to  attach  to  key.  Perfect 
contact  of  the  pad  and  tonehole.  (or  good 
seating,)  can  be  made  by  heating  the  key 
and  pressing  the  key  firmly  against  the 
tonehole,  or  by  pressure  alone  in  most 
instances. 

When  a  key  breaks  send  or  bring  the 
section  for  adjustment  after  soldering.  A 
key  sent  in  for  repair  without  the  clari¬ 
net  section,  in  most  instances,  does  not 
permit  proper  adjustment.  W’hen  a  spring 
breaks,  a  rubber  band  can  give  tempo¬ 
rary  help,  until  the  spring  can  be  replaced. 

Intonation  and  pitch  on  a  clarinet  are 
frequently  individual  problems  rather  than 
the  fault  of  the  instrument.  Some  players 
play  a  clarinet  more  flat  than  do  others. 
If  a  player’s  embouchre  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bring  an  instrument  up  to 
proper  pitch,  the  barrel  can  be  cut,  to 
enable  proper  tuning.  The  amount  of  this 
reduction  in  length  must  be  determined 
by  careful  testing.  Sometimes  a  change 
in  mouthpiece  will  correct  pitch  deficien¬ 
cies.  If  just  one  note  is  out  of  tune,  it  is 
usually  the  fault  of  an  adjustment  of  pad 
or  key;  however  it  is  possible  to  tune  a 
single  note  by  tuning  the  tone  hole.  This 
requires  expert  technical  skill. 

Among  old  time  players  one  can  still 
find  Albert  system  clarinets  in  use.  These 
are  now  generally  considered  obsolete,  but 
are  still  traded  In,  and  so  find  their  way 
into  commercial  channels.  Serious  stu¬ 
dents  should,  of  course,  have  a  Boehm 
system. 

A  few  important  factors  to  remember — 

(■"lean  and  dry  a  wood  clarinet  directly 
after  use,  with  a  swab  or  cleaner. 

Oil  a  wood  clarinet  regularily,  following 
the  manufacturers  instructions  using  prop¬ 
er  woodwind  oil  or  olive  oil. 

Do  not  unnecessarily  expose  clarinet  to 
extreme  heat  or  cold  for  prolonged  peri¬ 
ods. 

Remember  to  oil  the  rods  to  prevent 
rust.  NEVER  stand  a  clarinet  on  end 
(bell)  if  there  Is  any  danger  of  having  it 
pushed  over! 

THi  EFFECT  OF  BAEEEL  LENOTH 
ON  TUNIN6  THE  Bb  CLARINET 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  bar¬ 
rel  length  on  tuning,  one  must  consider 
the  two  extremes  of  the  instrument — that 
is,  the  lowest  and  the  highest  fundament¬ 
als.  For  the  plain  Boehm  system  clarinet, 
these  are  the  low  E  and  Bb  a  diminished 
12th  above.  The  following  table  has  been 
compiled  for  Bb  clarinet  tuned  to  A-440 
at  72*  Fahrenheit.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
relationship  between  barrel  length  and  the 
difference  in  pitch  is  that  of  a  geometrical 
progression.  Harmonics  are  affected  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  .same  manner. 


TABLE 

Shortening  the  barrel  1/16  inch  will 
raise  the  Bb  by  3.4  vibrations,  or  2/15  of 
a  semitone.  Shortening  the  barrel  1/8  inch 
will  raise  the  Bb  by  6.93  vibrations  or  1/4 
of  a  semitone. 

Shortening  the  barrel  1/16  inch  will 
raise  the  E  by  0.412  vibrations,  or  1/22 
of  a  semitone.  Shortening  the  barrel  1/8 
inch  will  raise  the  E  by  0.894  vibrations 
or  1/12  of  a  semitone. 

I.,engthening  the  barrel  1/16  inch  will 
lower  the  Bb  by  2.0  vibrations,  or  1/9  of 
a  semitone.  Lengthening  the  barrel!  1/8 
inch  will  lower  the  Bb  by  3.67  vibrations, 
or  3/28  of  a  semitone. 

I.<engthening  the  barrel  1/16  inch  will 
lower  the  E  by  0.228  vibrations,  or  1/24 
of  a  semitone.  Lengthening  the  barrel  1/8 
inch  will  lower  the  E  by  0.419  vibrations, 
or  1/13  of  a  semitone. 

The  above  statistics  are  reprinted  by 
special  permission  from  Vito  Pascuccl  of 
the  LeBlanc  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 


TWIRIERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


If  you  pisn  to  enter  School  Twirling  Con¬ 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REQUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book,  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,"  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  for  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  "I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers.” 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Prie*  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

21  East  Jackson  llvd.,  Ckieago  4,  III. 
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•  Finest  grade  all-metal 
drum  stick  on  the  market! 
Correct  weight  and  balance 
.  . .  weight  only  7Vt  oz.  per 
pair  .  .  .  ideal  for  practice 
as  well  as  parade  drum  use. 

Constructed  of  new  mag¬ 
nesium  alloy  which  guaran¬ 
tees  long  life  and  finished  to 
an  attractive  sparkle,  these 
Great  Practice  Sticks  are 
a  must  for  every  drummer! 
Increases  your  speed  100%! 

No.319-"Mtfnosteer'>lI-  *«aa 
metal  drum  sticks.  Per  pair 
At  your  daelsf  or  writo  hr  hUorl 

PRACTICE  PAD 

Heavy  duty  practice  pad  made  of 
finest  grade  heavy  stock  maple  lac- 
queied  and  equipped 
^  with  genuine  live 
gum  rub¬ 
ber.  Silent 
but  pro¬ 
vides  same 
action  as 
snare  drum. 

No.  355  — Heavy  duty 
pracnce  pad . 

All  WPl  Oeo/ers  Hove  VmmI 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1729  N.  DAMIN  AVI.  o  CHICAGO 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Band's  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It 


JEN-CO 

FLAG-O-BAND 

Add  to  the  appearance 
of  your  Band  with  this 

rv^  Jii 

new  display  piece.  Dis¬ 
play  name  of  your  school 

on  felt  baner  on  top  of 
Flag-O-Band.  Available 
in  a  variety  of  colors  with 
4"  letters. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL 
DEALER 

JEN-CO  MUSICAL 

1 

PRODUCTS 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS' 

k 

Again  It  la  with  real  pleasure  that  I 
greet  you  for  the  second  issue  of  our 
year's  discussion  on  the  drum  family  and 
a  wonderful  family  It  is,  too.  It  Is  among 
the  oldest  families  of  Instruments  if  not 
actually  the  oldest.  This  musical  historical 
fact  Is  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
closeness  of  rhythm  and  man.  Rare  indeed 
is  the  man  who  possesses  no  feeling  for 
rhythm  —  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  such  a  man  even  if  we  were 
to  find  him.  But  away  with  the  historical 
and  down  to  some  more  useful  facta  for 
present  day  use.  The  following  letter  is 
a  good  one  on  which  to  start. 

The  Five-stroke  Roll 

Question:  “ — and  having  enjoyed  your 
writing  to  others  I  have  the  courage  to 
ask  you  some  questions.  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  study  snare  drums  by  myself  for 
a  long  time  but  without  much  help  and 
there  are  some  things  I  don't  understand. 
My  director  does  not  know  much  about 
drums  but  helps  all  he  can.  All  I  can  go 
by  is  the  instruction  books.  They  are 
hard  to  understand  don't  you  think?  Will 
you  help  me  about  making  rolls  on  the 
drum? — '*  P.  L.,  Missouri. 

And  here  is  another  one  from  a  band 
director  in  Georgia  given  to  me  verbally 
but  I  will  write  it  out  here. 

Question:  "How  can  I  teach  my  drum¬ 
mers  the  various  roils,  how  to  make  them, 
and  how  to  use  them?” 

Answers:  I  am  happy  to  have  these  re¬ 
quests  for  the  good  use  of  drum  roils  has 
much  to  do  with  the  emphasis,  accent, 
phrasing  and  general  good  musical  "ap¬ 
pearance”  of  the  music. 

First,  what  is  a  drum  roil  and  how  is 
it  made.  Now,  this  may  sound  rather 
simple  and  foolish  to  many  of  you  fine 
drummers  but  there  are  many  and  many 
a  drummer  (maybe  in  your  own  band) 
who  does  not  understand  this  and  who 
may  need  your  fielp. 

If  you  hit  the  snare  drum  once  you 
have  actually  played  a  one-stroke  roll. 
If  you  hit  it  twice  you  have  played  a  two- 
stroke  roll;  three  times  is  a  three-stroke 
roil;  four  times  is  a  four-stroke  roll  and 
five  times  is  the  most  commonly  used 
five-stroke  roil.  Now,  there  are  ways  of 
hitting  a  drum  more  than  once,  ways 
which  improve  technic.  If  you  hit  the 
drum  with  five  strokes  with  one  stick  in 
rapid  succession  you  have  basically  made 
a  five-stroke  roll — rough  as  it  may  be  and 
it  would  probably  be  useless  in  band  and 
orchestra  work.  So,  in  order  to  acquire 
speed  and  dexterity  in  handling  the  sticks 
so  you  can  do  a  clean-cut  Job  you  should 
use  some  kind  of  a  system.  The  system 
proven  by  generations  of  use  is  that  of 
alternating  the  sticks.  The  trumpeter 
single-tongues  when  he  makes  only  one 
sound  with  each  tongue  stroke;  he  double¬ 
tongues  when  he  makes  two  tones  with 
each  single  stroke  of  the  tongue.  This 
same  technic  applies  to  drumming  except 
it  is  done  with  sticks  rather  than  the 
tongue.  When  you  hit  the  drum  once  it 
Is  a  single  stroke.  When  you  hit  the  drum 


and  then  allow  the  stick  to  make  a  quick 
rebound  and  a  second  sound  results,  you 
have  actually  double-sticked  (suppotint 
that  is  a  good  expression).  Two  of  thtw 
"double-stickings"  plus  a  single  strokt 
makes  five  strokes  which  we  use  for  i 
five-stroke  roil.  You  can  easily  see  thm 
is  practically  no  end  to  the  speed  yo« 
can  develop  using  this  system. 

Now  what  does  a  five-stroke  roil  souixl 
like?  How  will  you  know  when  you  an 
doing  it  right?  Here  is  a  simple  way  tt 
make  a  five-stroke  roil  and  you  have  doa, 
this  many  a  time.  Simply  place  your  haod 
with  the  finger  tips  on  the  edge  of  a 
table — all  five  fingers  touching  the  surface 
such  as  if  you  were  playing  the  piano 
Now  starting  with  the  little  finger  la; 
each  finger  once  on  the  table  so  that  yoi 
will  have  live  sounds  each  in  succesiloii 
and  ebbing  with  the  hit  of  the  thumb  ; 


starting  with  tba  llttla  fli^ar,  plgr 
aach  flngar  In  rapid  auccaaalon. 


In  2/4  time  where  we  have  two  heals  •  i 
the  measure  let  the  thumb  sound  on  ea  I 
beat  and  the  other  four  fingers  sound  i-E 
very  rapid  grace  notes  before  the  tx-a  I 
of  the  thumb.  If  you  practice  this  yc. 
will  get  a  good  idea  of  how  the  fiv«  -strok’i 
roll  should  sound  and  how  it  is  mix  I 
often  used.  See  the  accompanying  pi^| 
tures.  These  two  illustrations  should  hcliE 
to  clear  the  situation.  Try  it.  I 


z 

4 


Let  the  thuid)  ccs 
on  the  beat  with  U» 
four  fillers  praeti- 
it  in  rapid  sue:t» 
Ion. 


Adding  strokes,  by  twos,  to  the  ti'' 
stroke  roll  will  make  seven,  nine,  elcvci 
etc.  rolls.  Long  rolls  are  used  to  fill  °i 
long  spaces  of  time  and  short  rolls  to  <:' 
up  the  shorter  spaces  of  musical  time. 
ordinary  marches  and  rapid  passages  tc 
five-stroke  suffices  very  nicely  but  wh- 
the  movement  is  rather  slow  the 
stroke  roll  would  be  too  "open”  so  iti"" 
strokes  must  be  used  in  order  to  "i 
or  approach  a  continuous  sound. 

SewHilaq  New 

While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  rolu^k 
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to  ever  go  commercial  it  is  the  policy  to 
krtng  to  your  attention  all  new  music, 
Ipprovements  or  gadgets  which  pertain  to 
^gmniing  and  which  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  writer.  In  every  case  where 
lataihle  the  mentioned  articles  will  have 
baen  examined,  and  tested  if  available. 

I  would  like  here  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  a  new  type  of  shell  mount  spur  which 
may  be  installed  in  your  marching  bass 
drum.  The  object  of  this  device  is  to  afford 
a  flmi  and  solid  footing  for  the  bass  drum 
when  not  used  in  marching.  These  spurs, 
when  attached,  will  retract  into  the  shell 
and  out  of  the  way.  When  not  marching 
the  spurs  may  be  pulled  out  so  the  bass 
drum  will  rest  on  them  and  not  on  the 
ground  or  cinders  on  the  track  around  the 
leld.  These  are  a  product  of  WFL  Drum 
Companu  and  sell  for  five  dollars  a  pair, 
but  three  spurs  may  be  mounted  to  do 
the  job  of  four  and  you  save  two  dollars 
and  a  half. 

Before  ft  gets  too  late  in  the  marching 
leason  I  would  like  to  bring  two  cadence 
books  to  your  attention.  I  have  mentioned 
them  before  but  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  with  street-beat  questions  coming  in 
may  I  remind  you  of :  “The  Drummer  on 
Parade,”  a  book  of  fifty  street  beats  by 
Charley  Wilcoxon,  published  by  the  Wil- 
cozon  Drum  Shop,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
priced  at  seventy-five  cents,  and  “Drum 
Cadences  for  All  Occasions”  by  Schinstine 
and  Hoey,  published  by  Southern  Music 
Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  priced 
at  sixty  cents.  Either  of  these  books  are 
highly  recommended  and  you  should  have 
an  abundance  of  ideas  after  studying  them. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  who  are  now  in 
school  bands  and  orchestras  and  also  let 
me  hear  from  former  correspondents  who 
have  now  graduated  from  high  school. 
What  are  you  now  doing?  See  you  next 
month. 
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Mfor's  Nwtw:  Swad  all  qawatiom  and  aw- 
twert  to  Dr.  JoIm  Paul  Jonas,  Coasarvatory 
of  Mwilc,  22IV1  Iroad  Stroot,  Albauy, 
Dcerfla. 
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of,  rather  than  an  unhappy  state  of 
failure  to  conform,  which  can  dog 
one  through  life.  There  is  no  resent¬ 
ment  much  sadder  than  that  of  the 
adult  who  was  told  he  could  not 
ling — and  he  can  always  name  the 
person  and  the  time  when  he  found 
it  out. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  regret  the  time 
it  takes  to  give  patient  individual  at- 
||tention  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  need  it,  but  the  achievement  of 
Bone  who  has  to  work  for  it — and 
hard  work  it  is — is  great,  in  satis¬ 
faction  to  himself  and  to  the  group 


the  H 

elrvf! 
to  nil 

JIhat  is  rooting  for  him. 

80  everyone  has  a  musical  instru- 
but  wh^ment  which  under  the  control  of 
J‘‘hearing  ears”  will  open  up  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  musical  beauty  which 
brings  a  sense  of  release  and  of  per- 
«mal  realization  very  precious  in  the 
hind  of  living  we  are  subject  to. 


his  cola 
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By  Dick  Brittain 


ANDALUCIA — (E)  Ernesto  Lecuona  — 
arr.  by  Walter  Beeler.  This  1951  copy¬ 
right  is  a  natural  for  the  class  C-D  band. 
The  selection  is  from  “Andalucia”  Suite 
and  has  been  simplifled  by  Mr.  Beeler  for 
the  young  band.  3/4  rhythm  prevails 
throughout  and  the  arrangement  is  in  the 
key  of  “C”  which  makes  a  brilliant  pres¬ 
entation.  The  highest  note  for  Bb  clarinet 
is  “D”  above  the  staff  and  the  top  tone  for 
the  cornets  is  F#.  All  band  will  enjoy 
presenting  this  arrangement  for  public 
performance.  Pub.  Marks  FI  Bd  $.1.50 
Sym  Bd  $5.00 

LYRIC  OVERTURE— (E)  Peter  Buys. 
The  overture  opens  in  the  concert  key  of 
Eb  in  an  Adagio  tempo  in  2/4  rhythm. 
The  number  is  not  difficult  technically 
and  is  quite  melodic  and  full  in  its  con¬ 
struction  so  as  to  be  very  useful  to  the 
young  bands.  The  key  remains  the  same 
throughout  but  the  moods  change  several 
times.  An  Allegro  follows  the  opening 
Adagio  which  leads  to  a  smooth,  sustained 
Memo  section  which  gains  in  speed  to  the 
final  Allegro.  Pub.  Pro  Art  FI  Bd  $1.50 
Sym  Bd  $5.00 

LITTLE  SUITE  FOR  BAND  (E)  Frank 
Erickson.  I  am  sure  that  all  bands  will 
enjoy  programming  this  short  suite  of 
three  sections  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
daintiness.  The  sections  of  the  suite  are 
based  on  familiar  melodies  that  are  both 
entertaining  and  refreshing.  Part  one  is 
based  on  the  tune  of  Reuben-Reuben  with 
the  second  section  featuring  All  Thru  The 
Night.  The  third  and  remaining  section 
of  the  suite  Is  a  sprightly  arrangement  of 
Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  easy  and  well  scored — I’m 
quite  enthused  about  its  merits.  Pub. 
Bourne  FI  Bd  $5.50  Sym  Bd  $8.00 

ALLAN-A-DALE  Overture  (M)  Eric 
Hanson.  This  fine  piece  of  American  Band 
Music  is  based  on  the  English  ballad  of 
a  youth,  who  aided  by  Robin  Hood,  breaks 


up  the  wedding  of  his  sweetheart  to  an 
old  knight  and  marries  her  himself.  The 
opening  is  a  6/8  pastoral  mood  that  has 
an  oboe  solo  that  is  not  difficult.  An 
Allegro  tempo  in  concert  Eb  typical  of 
the  hero  follows  with  clarinets  and  horns 
playing  staccato.  A  lesser  tempo  In  Bb 
lends  itself  to  the  romantic  theme  that  is 
quite  legato.  A  final  Grandioso  In  4/4 
rhythm  lends  to  the  happy  ending  of  the 
overture.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  used  a 
great  deal  as  a  contest  selection  this  year. 
Pub.  Ludwig  FI  Bd  $5.50  Sym  Bd  $9.00 
A  full  score  is  available. 

SYLVAN  SCENES  (E)  Clair  Johnson. 
This  number  is  an  overture  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  young  bands  and  will  be  used  a 
great  deal  in  contest  this  coming  season. 
The  overture  is  quite  easy  technically  and 
has  few  register  problems.  The  opening 
Is  quite  full  and  legato  in  the  key  of  Bb 
In  a  4/4  rhythm.  The  score  Is  quite  full 
and  will  not  leave  any  section  in  the  open. 
The  key  remains  the  same  in  its  entirety 
— however  a  2/4  march  section  is  used 
that  should  be  played  with  spirit  to  near 
its  end  where  an  Allargando  tempo  brings 
a  forceful  conclusion.  Pub.  Belwin  FI  Bd 
$.i.S0  Sym  Bd  $5.00 

THE  WALLS  OF  JERICO  (E)  Paul 
Deniston.  Consistent  with  the  biblical  Im¬ 
plication  that  the  trumpets  blasted  seven 
times  as  the  soldiers  marched  around  the 
city  seven  times,  the  composer  portrays 
his  impression  of  the  disintegration  of 
THE  WALLS  OP  JERICO.  The  overture 
is  quite  easy  and  in  general  is  quite  sus¬ 
tained.  Performed  in  a  legato  manner  as 
indicated  is  good  but  be  sure  that  the 
march  effect  of  the  trumpets  and  drums  Is 
heard  distinctly.  The  number  gains  in  in¬ 
tensity  as  It  progresses  and  Is  in  4/4  except 
for  one  short  section  that  Is  in  Alla  Breve 
Tempo.  The  overture  will  adapt  well  to 
the  young  bands.  Pub.  Bourne  FI  Bd  $k.50 
Sym  Bd  $6.50 


Tree/  A  NEW,  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

“NOTES  ON  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  CYMBALS” 

By  JOHN  P.  NOONAN 

Choosing  Cymbals  by  Size,  Weight  and  Pitch; 
Mounting  Cymbals,  Cymbal  Technique,"  The 
Gong;  and  Training  the  Cymbal  Player  .  .  . 


AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  Company  e 

(Cymbal  Makers  Since  1623) 

39  Fayette  St.,  No.  Quincy,  Mass. 


Also  free  to  all  educators  — 
"THE  USE  OF  CYMBALS  IN  BAND, 
ORCHESTRA  AND  BUGLE  CORPS" 
By  AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN 

SEND  FOR 
"  YOURS  TODAY! 
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Music 

Supervisors 


Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trad*  Mcvk  R«g. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 
Moderate  Cost 
Brochure  on  Request 


Oscar  Schmidt  International 
Inc. 

87  Ferry  St. 

Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


Since  we  music  educators  are  now  In  the 
process  of  planning  our  schedules  for  the 
year,  I  thought  I  would  dedicate  this 
month’s  efforts  to  the  discussion  of  films 
available  In  conjunction  with  strings.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  uninitiated  In  the 
use  of  such  a  medium.  I  urge  you  to  try 
to  Incorporate  such  a  project  In  your 
plans :  for  those  who  are  using  films,  1 
hope  you  will  find  gmsl  use  for  the  recent 
audlo-visual  aids  now  available  and  listed 
herein. 

The  String  Choir — Demonstrates  various 
playing  techniques  for  each  of  the  Instru¬ 
ments  of  the  choir.  Including  bowing  and 
piszicato ;  their  tone  and  timbres.  Done 
In  full  orchestral  setting.  ( Kncyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  Inc.  16mm  running  time 
11  minutes.) 

Fundamentals  of  Stringed  Instruments — 
Filmstrip  with  teaching  guide — Part  One 
— Violin — Part  Two — "The  Cello’’.  Mate¬ 
rial  available  thru  University  of  Nebraska, 
Bureau  of  Audlo-VIsual  Aids.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  right  arm  angle  Is  made  very 
clear  to  the  students  of  the  violin  and 
viola. 

Pictorial  Films  has  Interesting  study 
films  on  Soloists ;  Carroll  Glenn  violinist 
and  William  Primrose  violist,  Jacques  Thl- 
baud,  the  noted  French  Violinist  Is  seen 
In  ’’Malaguena’’  Hoffberg  Product. 

Yehudi  Menuhin,  world  renowned  violin¬ 
ist,  can  be  seen  on  Official  Films,  Inc.  In 
ten  separate  reels. 

Mischel  Piastro — former  concert  master 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  performs 
with  his  popular  radio  orchestra  In  three 
reels  on  Official  Films,  Inc. 

Gregor  Piatagorskg  performs  In  *’An- 
dante  et  Rondo”  by  Von  Weber — with  his 
usual  masterly  tone  and  technique.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Official  Films,  Inc.  Time  11 
minutes.  (Even  non  musicians  will  enjoy 
this.)  ' 

Emanuel  Feuermann  plays  Dvorak’s 
"Rondo  Opus  #94’’  and  David  Poppers’ 
".Spinning  Song"  on  United  World  Films. 
Time  10  minutes. 

Leonard  Pose  last  season’s  first  cellist 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  appears 
as  soloist  In  "Tschalkowsky  Concert’’  Pro¬ 
duced  by  Sterling. 

The  Coolidge  String  Quartet  (Ever  pop¬ 
ular)  plays  ’’Andante  from  E  flat  Major" 
String  Quartet  by  Carl  Von  Dlttersdorf 
and  "Fugue”  from  Quartet  In  C  Major  Opus 
59,  #3,  on  United  World  Film  In  one  reel- 
ten  minutes. 

The  Storg  of  the  Violin  Is  available  on 
two  films — Hoffberg  Productions  and  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

The  Strings  a  film  by  Carl  F.  Mahnke 
Productions. 

For  the  Orchestra  as  well  as  the  Con¬ 
ductor  : 

Mpmn  of  the  \ations  with  Toscanini 
conducting  the  N.B.C.  Symphony — soloists 
and  choir.  Castle  Films  —  1  (one)  reel 
35  minutes  running  time. 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  with  Dr. 
Malcoln  Sargent  conducting  The  London 


Symphony  Orchestra  In  Benjamin  Brit¬ 
ten’s  "Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  theiw 
by  Purcell".  This  20  minute  film  hz' 
proven  very  entertaining  and  educationil 
to  many  grade  levels.  Each  Inslrunmit 
from  the  piccolo  to  the  string  bass  hsi 
a  solo  as  well  as  each  section  of  tlw 
orchestra.  The  sound  track  Is  exoelltst. 
British  Information  Service. 

Youth  Builds  a  Sgmphong  (In  color) 
made  at  the  National  Music  Camp  at 
Interlochen,  Michigan.  In  this  we  see  tis 
dally  routine,  a  few  of  the  conductors  ssd 
organizational  and  sectional  rehearsalt 
I’roduced  by  Unlv.  of  Michigan. 

Toronto  Sgmphong  Orchestra  with  Sir 
Ernest  Mac  Millan  conducting  the  popular  I 
"Jamaican  Rumba”  by  Benjamin.  "A  St 
Mala”  by  the  conductor  and  concludiiz 
with  Kabalevsky’s  familiar  "Overture  to 
Opera  Colas  Brengman.”  (More  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  High  School  and  Collegr 
students).  Produced  by  National  Filn  . 
Board  of  Canada  is  in  one  reel  lastinr 
about  11  minutes.  | 

Sgmphong  Orchestra  suited  to  all  Ktsdr^ 
levels  presents  accurately  and  dramsti-l 
cally  the  function  of  the  Symphony  Or-V 
chestra — The  relation  of  the  composer  udn 
conductor  to  its  music.  It  gives  an  oppor-  | 
tunity  for  study  of  the  techniques  oMht  | 
I'onductor.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  fite  ; 
In  one  reel  about  11  minutes  long.  i 

Schuberts  Music  to  Rosamunda  playH 
by  the  National  Philharmonic  Orcbestn 
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players,  xectiona  and  the  cun- 

lactei. 

Thi  Musit  Educatora  Xatioual  CoH/er- 
Mcr  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4. 
pUni'is  has  a  more  extensive  listing  of 
yUnis  for  Music  Education” — price  2St. 

In  submitting  this  partial  list,  I  have 
iadeii  cored  to  select  material  suited  to 
all  levels.  However  any  suggestions  from 
lead*  rs  who  have  previewed  any  material 
sot  li.sted  will  be  appreciated  and  passed 
on  in  a  future  column.  In  closing  tho,  I 
might  say — especially  to  those  of  you  who 
are  not  using  audio-visual  aids,  you  will 
Ind  them-not  as  commonly  thought-  to  be 
“work-easers”  rather  more  of  a  challenge 
to  see  Just  how  effectively  they  can  be 
used.  You  will  And  in  clarifying  many 
points  (either  not  comprehended  or  false 
impressions)  that  new  points  are  acquired 
as  false  past  learning  is  discarded.  Have 
appreciated  your  comments  on  past  col- 
•mns — and  hope  you  will  continue  to 
write  in. 


yOOfASUf.  jOJOJUDL  JUL:  'Tit  fell  you  whaf  is 
available,  and  I've  been  looking  for  if  for  a  long  fime. 
Thaf's  fhis  ISLANDER.  If's  a  plasfic  ukulele.  If  frefs 
good,  has  good  fonel  Mafhemafically  if's  perfecf  and 
if's  only  $5.95.  If's  a  doggone  good  ukel" 


The  lalendor  uke  it  a  full  tixe 
profettional  intfrumenf.  Has 
mallow,  panafrafing  tone,  par- 
fact  pitch,  pracition  finger¬ 
board,  easy  to  play.  Beautiful 
Rosewood  grain  and  Ivory  fin¬ 
ish.  Nylon  strings.  Patent  pagt. 
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Each  Islander  is  handsomely  boxed  with 
an  all-weather  polythene  carry-cover. 
May  Singhi  Breen  illustrated  instruction 
and  tong  book,  professional  fait  pick,  key 
adjuster  AND  GODFREY  THE  GREAT 
BOOK. 
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ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BETTER  MUSIC  STORES 


or  write  te  maeataeterer 


FRENCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFG.  CO.,  INC 

3050  WEISTER  AYE.,  NEW  YORK  67.  N.  Y. 


“adorable”  Little  Flower  children, 
he  smiled  and  said,  "You  are  a  most 
convincing  person!” 

Do  you  need  to  be  convinced? 


work  that  you  are  doing  at  Little 
Flower  School  is  not  only  gaining  in 
national  reputation,  but  it  is  helping 
our  efforts  in  promoting  the  piano 
class  idea  in  many  schools  in  Chicago. 
We  feel,  as  you  do,  that  this  is  a 
wonderful  method  for  teaching  begin¬ 
ning  piano  students,  and  every  time 
your  group  performs  in  public  as  they 
did  in  the  store  this  week,  it  certainly 
proves  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  work.” 

And  Anally,  when  Mr.  J.  V.  Sill, 
NPMA  President,  and  Vice-President 
of  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.,  learned  the 
story  of  the  work  being  done  with  our 
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r  Mr.  Harry  N.  Kennard,  Director, 
Education  Division  of  Lyon  and 
N«aly,  Inc.  writes  May  11th,  1951, 
“You  and  your  piano  students  have 
K>^tly  aided  our  Education  Division 
In  making  our  National  Music  Week 
program  a  tremendous  success.  The 
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ESPECIALLY 

DESIGNED 

FOR 

SCHOOL  USE 


Its  rugged  construction, 
lightness  in  weight  and 
uniformity  in  appear¬ 
ance  makes  it  both  on 
economy  and  a  credit 
to  all  school  orchestras 
and  bonds.  . 


SEE  IT  TODAY  AT 
YOUR  DEALER’S  STORE 


when  folded, 
easily  carried 
in  one  hand 


Height  quickly 
odjustoble  from 
25  ’  to  54 " 


w 


Fixed  bracket 


group  uniformity 
of  stands 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 


I  STAIXKK :  The  Cruri/UioH.  John  van  der 

Oucht  (tenor);  Denis  Noble  (baritone)  ; 

^  Freflerick  Witodhouse  (organ)  with  the 
I  Whitehall  Choir  directed  by  Clifton 
i  Helliwell.  Two  It"  discs  in  folder  (hong 
I  Play).  Concert  Hall,  CH8-1II0.  tti.90. 

Those  Interested  In  choral  music  will 
!  be  very  pleased  with  this  new  recording. 
It  Is  the  only  recording  known  to  the 
writer.  Truly  an  admirable  performance, 
warm,  musical  and  sensitive.  School  and 
I  church  choirs  will  welcome  this  recording 
'  especially.  It  Is  the  type  of  performance 
one  would  hear  In  an  average  American 
8(‘hool  or  church. 

Subtitled  “A  Meditation  on  the  Sacred 
I  Passion  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,"  It  Is  full 
j  of  much  tender  tsnd  beautiful  music  and 
!  less  dramatic  than  many  performances. 
The  Whitehall  Choir  Is  composed  of  boys, 
as  It  Is  believed  to  have  been  written  for 
a  boys'  choir.  John  Stainer,  distinguished 
1  Kngllsh  composer  and  organist,  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  the  Immense  literature  of 
anthems;  service  and  hymn-tunes  through¬ 
out  the  English  speaking  world.  Extra 
fine  blending  of  organ  and  choir,  good 
'  interpretation  with  phrasing,  and  diction 
of  the  best.  Recording  excellent.  Complete 
text  Included. 


MOZART:  Concerto  in  D  for  Flute  and 
Orchestra.  (K.  SH).  Aurele  Jiicolet 
(flute)  with  the  Winterthur  Kiimphoim 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Henry  Swoboda. 
One  ten-inch  disc.  Long  Play,  Concert 
Hall  Society  If.ST.  (Coupled 

with  Mosart:  Andante  in  C  for  Flute 
and  Orchestra,  K.  ttS). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  seems  to 
have  been  very  fond  of  the  flute.  This 
recording  contains  two  delightful  flute 
solos  giving  this  Instrument  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  beauty  and  versatility. 
Aurele  NIcolet  shows  great  ability  as  a 
soloist.  Reproduction  Is  above  average. 


MENDEL8HOHS-BARTHOLDY:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  9.  The  string  section  of  the 
American  Arts  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Dr.  Karl  Krueger.  Also  Francesco  Man- 
fredini:  Christmas  Concerto.  One  It- 
inch  Long  Play  record  (New  Records) 
NRLP  lot,  tS.lS. 

This  is  truly  a  set  of  rare  and  valuable 
works  recorded  for  the  first  time.  Few 
people  know  of  the  existence  of  this  not¬ 
able  composition  of  Mendelssohn's  youth. 
It  was  first  written  as  a  string  quartet 
and  later  made  into  a  symphony.  Melod- 
ically  it  is  beautiful,  fresh  and  delightful. 

The  Christmas  Concerto  became  popular 
during  the  years  when  Itr.  Kruger  con¬ 
ducted  It  on  broadcasts.  The  beautiful 
l-argo  from  this  concerto  grosao  was  the 
favorite  of  many.  Manfredini  was  a  com¬ 
poser  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
This  is  the  first  recording  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Concerto. 


Three  delightful  folk  songs  children  will 
enjoy.  RIsseldy,  Rosseldy  is  from  tht 
Southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  nonsense  song  that  children  love. 
Schneiderlled  (Tailor’a  Song)  is  a  Gennsii 
folk  song  telling  how  German  childrtn 
tease  a  tailor  by  knocking  on  his  door 
and  running  away  before  he  comes  to 
answer.  Then — from  a  safe  distance— the; 
sing  about  ninety-nine  tailors  who  met  is 
a  tiny  room,  feasted  on  one  roast  flos, 
drank  from  a  thimble.  The  third  song  k 
The  Leprechaun.  It  is  a  little  falry-eH 
In  Irish  folk  tales.  There  is  a  story  in  the 
song.  Highly  recommended  for  elementary 
school  children,  and  Folk-music  units  la 
Junior  and  senior  high  school.  Surfaett 
excellent. 
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CORELLI :  Concerto  Orosso  No.  8  In  G 
minor.  Op.  t.  The  Munich  Broadcastn$ 
Symphony  conducted  by  Hans  Rosbasi. 
(And  Corelli:  Concerto  Orosso  No.  1  k 
C  minor.  Pergolesi:  Concertino  No.  t 
in  O.  and  Vivaldi:  Concerto  alia  rusliu 
in  O.  The  Angelicum  Orchestra  (.VilanI 
conducted  by  B.  Oerelli.  One  It-isek 
disc.  Vox  long-play,  VX-PLP-IUI. 
ti.9S. 

The  Christmas  Concerto  is  the  best 
known  of  Corelli's  works  in  the  concerto 
form.  Especially  pleasant  is  the  Pastorale 
This  selection  Is  usually  in  demand  around  ^ 
the  school  during  the  Christmas  Season  „ 
The  recording  and  performance  are  er  I 
cellent.  I 

...  ft 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  BALLET.  Leo]^ 
Stokowski  and  his  Symphony  Orchestrt 
Five  It-inch  discs  In  album  (78  rpm) 
V-DU-lS9k  at  tT.tS  or  One  It-inch  Hu 
long  play  V-LM-IOSS  at  tS.iS.  (Victor/. 
This  Is  a  wonderful  album  for  the  stud; 
of  Ballet  in  a  general  music  class.  Sto¬ 
kowski  has  selected  the  most  tuneful  aad 
pleasing  numbers  from  the  most  popnkr 
ballets  and  presents  them  in  his  mo* 
ingratiating  manner.  Excerpts  from  tke 
following  ballets  are  included:  Giselle;  Li 
Spectre  de  la  Rose;  Les  Sylphides;  Sylvls: 
Swan  Lake  and  The  Nutcracker. 


IBERT:  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestrt 
Peter  Lukas  Oraf  (flute)  with  the  Vk- 
terrthur  Symphony  conducted  by  Vidor 
Desartens.  Also  Martin:  Concerto  P 
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FOLK  80N0S:  Risseldy,  Rosseldy  and 
other  folk  songs  sung  by  Betty  Sanders. 
Elementary  School  Age  Oroup.  Young 
People’s  Record  Club  ttstt.  One  19-inoh 
disc  (78  rpm)  In  folder,  81.89. 


"New  Formula”  offers: 
greater  adherence  —  fasior 
spreading  —  improved  clees- 
ing  action  —  longer  •  lasdaf 
“body"  — uniform  conods- 
tency  .  .  .  “non-drying"^ 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 
With  Handy  Swab  (2Sc)  sr 
bOil  Fesistant  Dropper  (Jik). 
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"MEET  THE  COMPOSER."  Francis  Pou¬ 
lenc  playe  hia  oton  works.  On  the  other 
side  Piano  Music  of  Satie.  Francis  Pou¬ 
lenc  (piano).  One  it-inch  disc  C-ML 
iStt.  tS.kS.  (Columbia  Long  Play.) 
Plano  students  and  enthusiasts  will  And 
this  recording  most  Interesting.  The  music 
by  E>lk  Satie  is  most  beautifully  played 
by  Mr.  Poulenc.  Satie’s  music  is  simple, 
straightforward  yet  strangely  moving  and 
fascinating. 

The  Poulenc  numbers  include:  Mouve- 
ments  perpetuels,  Nocturne  in  D.,  and 
Suite  francaise.  The  Satie  numbers  in¬ 
clude:  Descriptions  automatiques,  Oymno- 
pedle  No.  1,  Sarabande  No.  2,  Onossienne 
No.  >,  and  Avant-derniers  pensees.  Re¬ 
production  entirely  satisfactory. 


JAHOSLAV  ••JERRY”  CIMERA  aJST’ 

ad  EMEST  PECHDI'S  BECOBOED  oad^Uchst 

Donblo  and  Trlpls  Tonguo  Course  tor 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  B.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Cimera’s  Star  Pupils 
Write  ier  rree  Polder  TEBBY  CIMEBA,  119  Hesse  Am..  Oak  Park.  lUiuols 


a  string  instruction  program.  The 
Girl’s  Glee  Club  was  invited  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  County  Teachers’  Association, 
and,  upon  doing  so,  received  high 
praise  from  its  audience.  A  portion  of 
the  band  was  chosen  to  supply  music 
for  the  County  Eigth-Grade  Gradua¬ 
tion  Exercises. 

In  competition  this  past  year  C.H.S. 
entered  29  solos  and  ensembles.  13 
of  these  received  first  ratings  and 
four  were  starred  for  entry  in  the 
state  festival.  The  Class  C  Band  and 
the  Class  A  Girls’  Glee  Club  had  high¬ 
ly  successful  seasons.  State  festival 
entries  netted  three  first  division  rat¬ 
ings  in  Class  A.  One  of  them,  a  clari¬ 
net  solo  composed  by  its  student  per¬ 
former,  received  a  star  as  outstand¬ 
ing. 

No  one  in  Cazenovia  rests  on  his 
laurels.  Summer  concerts  with  alum¬ 
ni  have  been  resumed.  Lessons  and 
rehearsals  are  going  full  speed.  Plans 
are  afoot  for  an  attempt  to  raise 
money  for  badly  needed  new  band 
uniforms,  a  Job  which  won’t  be  too 
easy  in  a  rural  community  of  about 
400  people,  even  though  the  com¬ 
munity’s  pride  in  its  music  depart¬ 
ment  is  steadily  growing. 

However,  we  here  In  Cazenovia 
don’t  measure  our  success  in  tour¬ 
nament  ratings,  but  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  C.H.S.  students  have  found 
in  music.  They  have  learned  that 
there  is  more  to  music  than  notes, 
time,  and  tempo.  Anyone  who  saw 
the  tears  in  the  eyes  of  many  in  the 
audience  at  this  year’s  spring  concert 
when  the  Glee  Club  sang  tbe  beau¬ 
tiful  spiritual,  "Were  You  There,’’ 
knows  that  these  students  have  not 
only  added  another  accomplishment 
to  their  list  of  successes,  but  that 
they  have  really  found  music. 
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TBE  MUSIC  LISTENISa  GAME.  Nor¬ 
man  Rose,  narrator.  Written  by  Daniel 
Andrews.  Young  People’s  Records,  YPR- 
tU  (78  rpm).  tt.50. 

The  Music  Listening  Game  is  the  logical 
mnsical  extension  of  TPR  sound  records, 
tuch  as  Muffin  in  the  City.  Ear-training 
is  an  important  part  of  the  child’s  musical 
education,  but  it  is  also  important  that 
It  be  presented  to  him  as  something  to, 
loTs  and  enjoy,  rather  than  as  a  tedious 
lesson  to  be  learned.  This  recording  can 
be  used  in  the  first  grades  of  school  or 
In  the  home  where  the  whole  family  can 
have  fun  by  extending  the  game  to  sounds 
inside  and  outside  the  house.  Highly 
recommended. 
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The  first  of  a  tsrist  of  doubls-fscsd  10’’ 
Vinylits  (unbrsskabls)  records,  st  78  r.p.m. 

CerMot  Seles  PLAYED  by 

Herbert  L  Clarke 

"World’s  Prsarier  Csrsof  Soloist’* 
"Sounds  from  tho  Hudson"  (Clarko)f  1  AC 
A  "Stars  in  a  Voivoly  Sky"  (Clnrbol^l.UW 

R  e  c  0  r  d  s 

shippod  Rwy.  ap.,  charges  collect,  or  in¬ 
clude  25c  for  postage  (U.  S.  only).  Order 
from 

Harold  Brasch 

2707  S.  Jeee  Street.  Ariiwgtee,  Ve. 
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IdHor'a  Note:  Send  oil  qooatloas  and  on- 
nosrs  to  Robert  F.  Freeland,  Tbe  Idboo  Is- 
riWslo,  ftrsosRsId  Vlllaeo,  DoorlMm,  Michigan. 
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kppearances  for  the  musical  organ¬ 
izations  of  C.H.S.  This  year  the  Glee 
Club  had  grown  from  twenty  mem¬ 
bers  to  forty  experienced  vocalists. 
As  for  the  band,  almost  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  had  at  least  one  year  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Because  of  additions  to  tbe 
number  of  subjects  taught  in  the 
■chool,  it  was  now  necessary  to  use 
only  one  period  a  day  for  music.  Thus 
the  band  rehearsed  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  the  Glee 
Club  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  This 
cut  in  time  meant  that  everyone  must 
*ork  that  much  harder  during  tbe 
Music  period.  Nevertheless,  time  was 
found  to  start  a  boys’  glee  club  and 
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Kor  Hometinie  now  I’ve  had  any  num- 
b«T  of  inqulrien  reKardina  trick  flngerInKH 
UHCd  by  profeaslonal  players.  What  do 
they  have  and  why  do  they  use  them? 
It  Heems  there  l«  some  sort  of  aecrrt  re- 
Karding  .the  manner  in  which  some  per¬ 
formers  play  so  smoothly — at  least  that 
Is  what  is  In  the  minds  of  some  students. 

Personally  I’ve  been  playinn  profession¬ 
ally  for  many  years  now  and  have  played 
alouK  side  of  many  top  players  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  I  know  of  no  secret, 
trick,  fingerings — at  least  I  have  never 
considered  what  I’ve  seen  used  by  the 
average  professional  player  as  being,  what 
we  would  call,  trick  fingerings. 

However,  It  is  true  that  we  of  the 
IKU’BI^E  REED  tribe  apply  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  regarding  fingerings  that  lend  great¬ 
ly  to  the  development  of  good,  clean, 
smof»th,  technic.  These  are  NOT  SECRETS 
— they  are  principles  of  Just  g<K»d  old  com¬ 
mon  HORSE  SENSE  as  the  expression 
goes. 

As  an  illustration  here  Is  one  principle 
that  Is  unlimited  In  possibilities — AVOID 
AS  MCCH  MOVEMENT  OF  BOTH 
HANDS  SIMCDTANEOUSEY  AS  POS¬ 
SIBLE.  Just  what  does  this  mean  or  Im¬ 
ply?  Just  this — the  movement  of  fingers 
should  be  In  either  one  hand  or  the  other 
and  NOT  IN  BOTH — moving  Just  as  few 
lingers  as  ne<‘essar>'  at  all  times. 

As  an  lllustrallon  let  us  use  the  Oboe. 
A  g<MMl  example  of  this  principle  can  be 
demonstrated  on  the  tone  C-natural,  third 
s|»ace,  treble  clef.  The  fundamental  finger¬ 
ing  for  this  tone  Is  (see  fig.  1)  as  we  all 
very  well  know.  However,  as  long  as  this 
fundamental  fingering  Is  maintaine<l  any 
linger  may  la*  added  In  the  right  hand 
withimt  destroying  the  sound  of  C.  Try 
the  following  fingering  for  C-natural, 
third  spac**,  as  well  as  an  octave  higher. 
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These  will  automatically  work  in  re¬ 
verse  direction,  E  to  C — F  to  C — etc. 

At  first  glance,  one  might  say,  why  go 
to  all  the  trouble  of  learning  so  many 
fingerings  for  the  tone  C  when  It  Is  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  one  fingering  even  though 
we  do  change  fingers  in  both  hands  simul¬ 
taneously.  This  could  be  a  good  argument 
perhaps — h€>wever.  In  the  long  run  I  think 
we  will  find  that  the  boys  applying  this 
principle  of  moving  as  few  fingers  u 
necessary — keeping  the  movement  of  these 
fingers  in  either  one  hand  or  the  other 
do  have  a  smooth  technic  and  with  a 
whole  lot  less  effort.  This  principle  should 
be  cultivate<l  as  early  in  our  Oboe  In- 
structioii  as  iiossible. 

I  teach  and  apply  this  principle  as  early 
as  possible.  In  fact  when  we  first  learn 
to  play  the  C-maJor  scale  we  learn  tke 
fundamental  fingering  for  C  and  recog¬ 
nise  it  as  such  and  employ  it  regularly 
when  connected  with  what  I  call  SHORT 
FINGERINGS,  tones  that  require  the  use 
of  the  left  hand  only,  but  the  moment  C 
becomes  connected  with  long  fingerings, 
tones  re4|uiring  both  hands  to  produce, 
then  our  principle  of  long  fingerings  (or 
C  should  apply.  I  think  this  principle  la 
clear.  The  extent  of  Its  use  will  vary  o( 
course — a  good  part  of  this  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  individual. 

Here  are  some  other  principles  em- 
ploye<l  that  are  very  definite  in  their 
usage.  The  tone  F-natural  Is  very  trouble¬ 
some  at  times.  If  you  will  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rule  a  positive  one  you  will  never 
find  yourself  trying  to  slide  from  one  key 
or  hole  to  another. 

To  apply  in  the  keys  of  C-maJor  and 
F-maJor. 

1.  When  the  tone  F  is  employed  in 
scn/c  fttrm  use  the  chromatic  fingering 
for  F. 

2.  When  F  be<x>mes  employed  as  a 
akip-intrrval  use  the  forked  fingering  (or 
F  whether  we  think  It  necessary  or  not. 

In  applying  this  principle  you  will  never 
be  caught  short  of  fingers  finding  yourself 
having  to  slide  your  fingers. 

NOW  when  playing  In  the  keys  of  B- 
flat-major  and  E-flat-maJor,  which  is  two 
fiats  and  three  fiats  respectively,  the 
forked  fingering  for  F  should  be  employed 
entirely — Jl'ST 
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All  better  Obo**8  will  play  a  good  C  with 
each  of  these  fingerings.  W’hen  playing 
In  keys  or  scales  where  the  tones  C  to 
D  or  D  to  C  are  employed  the  C  should 
Is*  fingere<l  thusly:  (see  fig.  2). 

In  going  from  B  to  C  the  fingers  move 
only  in  the  right  hand,  continuing  from 
G  to  D  the  fingers  move  only  in  the  left 
hand.  When  employing  the  fundamental 
fingering  for  C  in  this  case  you  will  find 
fingers  moving  in  both  hands  in  going 
from  C  to  D  and  visa  versa. 

In  reality  C  is  what  I  term  "the  break¬ 
ing  point  in  our  scale."  In  other  words, 
the  tone  C  requires  the  use  of  both  hands 
In  fingering  and  as  long  as  we  are  going 
from  C  to  any  other  tone  that  requires 
the  use  o.f  both  hands  to  produce — the 
fingering  of  that  tone  as  well  as  the  C 
should  be  the  same  in  the  right  hand. 
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Here  Is  another  definite  principle  w* 
apply  in  the  key  of  A-fiat-maJor  (fosr 
fiats).  1)  The  E-fiat  key,  on  the  Instm- 
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ment,  when  or  however  employed  should 
be  played  with  the  left  hand,  little  Anger, 
entirely.  2)  When  either  E-Aat  or  A-Aat 
tones  are-  employed  as  a  skip-interval 
they  should  be  played  with  the  DOUBLE- 
KEV.  By  the  double-key  we  mean  the 
A-Aat  key,  left  hand  little  Anger,  and  the 
E-Aat  key,  left  hand  little  Anger,  must 
be  depressed  together. 

Here  Is  one  more — In  the  key  of  D-Aat- 
inajor  (Ave  Aats),  the  double-key  Is  de¬ 
pressed  for  all  tones  of  the  scale,  ex¬ 
cepting  B-Aat  and  C  tones,  SCAUE-WISE 
or  SKIP-WISE. 

At  this  point  we  resolve  ourselves  down 
to  this  question:  What  are  we  trying  to 
prove  and  what  have  we  proven?  FIRST, 
we  are  trying  to  prove  there  is  no  such 
practice  as  trIck-Angerings  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  good,  clean,  smooth,  technic. 
SECONDLY,  the  development  of  good, 
clean,  technic  is  the  result  of  certain 
principles  applied  to  Angerings  In  the 
various  keys  or  scales  In  which  we  play. 

I  assure  you  this  Is  no  theory  of  mine 
necessarily— It  Is  strictly  a  development, 
or  shall  we  say  an  accumulation  of  prac¬ 
tices,  employed  by  many  of  the  top 
players  In  the  professional  world  of  to<iay. 

I  have  taught  and  used  them  for  years 
In  my  own  studio,  and  at  the  University 
of  *'olorado,  and  even  at  this  moment 
waiting  for  publications  of  mine  to  come 
off  the  press  pertaining  to  just  our  con¬ 
versation  today. 

After  stq^ying  these  principles  and  try¬ 
ing  them  out  for  yourselves,  shall  we  say 
temporarily.  It  would  be  of  great  Interest 
to  me  to  have  your  reaction.  I,et  me  hear 
from  you  regarding  them  if  they  are  new 
to  you.  If  they  are  not  new  to  you  I  can 
be  sure  you  are  using  them  at  least  to  a 
f^rtaln  extent.  So  long  for  now.  See  you 
next  month. 

IdHsr'i  Nets:  Seed  oH  qosttisss  and  os- 
«*sr»  to  tab  Organ,  IS12  Stout  Street, 
Mover  3,  Celerade. 


Gator  Band  . 
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is  believed  the  University  of  Florida 
is  unique  in  not  providing  a  degree 
nor  scholarships  for  music  students. 

The  simple  reason  for  this  factor 
is  the  state 'has  provided  for  one 
music  school,  and  it’s  in  Tallahassee 
St  Florida  State  University. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  features  for  Colonel  Bachman  in 
raising  the  band  to  the  top,  is  the 
producing  of  a  band  without  these 
usual  lures  that  other  schools  have. 

Alpha  Eta  chapter  of  Kappa  Kappa 
Psl,  honorary  band  fraternity,  is  ac¬ 
tive  on  campus.  During  trips  with 
football  teams,  the  group  managed 
a  concession,  raking  in  a  neat  profit. 

Student  participation  in  administra¬ 
tive  affairs  of  the  band  have  ihstilled 
the  bandsmen  with  a  feeling  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  group  rather  than  re¬ 
maining  as  a  ifereotyped  number  as 


member  is  eligible  to  suggest  ideas 
for  football  drills,  and  the  officers 
usually  come  up  with  the  answers. 
The  past  president  of  the  student 
body  was  former  business  manager 
of  the  Gator  band. 

Rehearsals  for  the  football  half¬ 
time  shows  begin  on  Monday  and 
continue  through  Thursday  night,  a 
total  of  about  six  to  seven  hours 
practice  for  a  5-10  minute  perform¬ 
ance. 

A  perfectionist  to  the  umpteenth 
degree,  the  bushy-browed  Colonel 
keeps  his  members  indoors  Monday 
to  practice  the  music.  Before  a 
bandsman  can  see  the  practice  field, 
he  must  be  able  to  play  his  part  well. 

Although  the  first  rehearsals  on 
the  field  look  like  a  mass  tryout  for 
an  India  snake  dancing  team,  by 
game  time  the  summer  rust  is  washed 
away,  and  the  bandsmen  highstep 
with  precision  and  charm  like  old- 
timers  of  the  hometown  drum  and 
bugle  corps. 

After  a  Thursday  evening  dress  re¬ 
hearsal,  the  bandsmen  await  the 
drum  major's  whistle  on  Saturday 
for  the  big  game. 

For  the  annual  homecoming  week¬ 
end  last  fall,  the  bandsmen  put  in 
25  hours  of  practice  and  performing. 
For  a  student  following  band  music 
as  an  extra-curricular  activity,  that’s 
a  mighty  long  time. 

Progress  of  the  Florida  band  is 
continuing,  and  the  Colonel’s  band 
program  is  slated  for  a  larger  recep¬ 
tion  from  music  students  in  the 
South. 

Blast-  New  Yorkers  were  aroused 
and  impressed  by  the  110  Gator 
music  makers,  as  the  Florida  bands¬ 
men  and  prancing  leggy  majorettes 
presented  10  serenade  concerts,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Mammoth  VFW 
parade,  and  won  many  friends  for 
the  school  and  state  with  their  friend¬ 
ly  air  and  good  spirit. 

While  in  the  Big  Town  for  four 
days,  the  southerners  tied  up  Times 
Square  for  one  night  with  their  spir¬ 
ited  arrangements,  Dixie,  Sewanee, 
and  Gator  football  songs.  Thousands 
looked  on  as  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
Jitterbugging  in  the  middle  of  the 
square  to  the  Florida  pep  songs. 

However,  aside  from  the  Dixie  ban¬ 
quet  which  the  group  serenaded,  and 
the  many  concerts  that  had  conven¬ 
tioneers  and  Gothamites  goggle-eyed, 
the  biggest  music  thrill  for  the  band 


man  relinquished  the  podium  to  one 
of  America’s  all-time  greats  in  the 
band  directing  field,  and  New  York 
City’s  pride.  Dr.  Edwin  Ffanko  Gold¬ 
man.  Dr.  Goldman  directed  the  band 
in  his  own  march,  “Cheerio”,  which 
drew  a  large  round  of  apiplause  from 
the  spectators. 

The  Rockefeller  Plaza  concert  was 
history  making  in  that  the  Gator 
Band’s  appearance  was  the  first  time 
a  college  band  had  ever  played  in 
the  center’s  famous  showplace. 

Between  the  many  appearances  of 
the  band  in  New  York,  Washington, 
Jacksonville,  and  Gainesville,  it  was 
estimated  that  more  than  a  million 
persons  saw  the  Gator  band  perform 
during  its  week  itinerary.^ 

The  New  York  taxis,  subways,  fast 
pace,  beautiful  sights,  the  statue  of 
Liberty  at  night,  the  Bums  at  Ebbets 
Field,  and  many  radio  and  TV  shows 
filled  the  band  members’  free  time. 
And  for  most,  it  was  their  first  trip 
to  New  York. 

Two  band  members  were  on  the 
nation-wide  popular  TV  show,  “Blind 
Date”,  and  one  walked  away  with 
blue  ribbon  honors  by  winning  the 
grand  prize.  This  bandsman  also  got 
tied  up  with  his  date  at  the  Copa- 
cabana  night  club,  and  missed  the 
train  the  same  night  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  However,  the  band  got  to¬ 
gether  again  in  Washington,  and 
after  a  serenade  on  the  capitol  steps 
honoring  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation  and  University  alumni,  the 
members  took  in  the  sights  of  the 
nation’s  capital. 

During  their  concert,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Charles  Brendler,  director  of  the 
crack  U.  S.  Navy  Band,  led  the  bands¬ 
men  in  Sousa’s  immortal  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.” 

Included  in  the  itinerary  was  a 
visit  to  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  band 
school  to  hear  a  special  concert  by 
that  group,  and  a  similar  visit  to  the 
Navy  band  school,  where  the  Gator 
bandsmen  saw  four  bands  in  rehear¬ 
sal  at  once.  That  night  on  the  capitol 
steps  the  Army  Band  presented  a  con¬ 
cert  with  Colonel  Bachman  greeting 
them  and  directing  a  number. 

It  was  a  tired  but  happy  contingent 
that  arrived  home,  including  Ali,  the 
four-foot  alligator  mascot,  believed 
to  be  the  only  member  of  his  species 
to  swim  in  the  Prometheus  Fountain 
in  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

But  it  was  the  sparkling  music  of 
the  Gator  Band,  the  vivacious  major- 
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a  large  university  sometimes  inflects 
upon  the  students. 

Student  officers  and  section  leaders 
carry  out  many  duties  of  the  band. 
In  arranging  for  trips,  the  officers 
take  charge  and  make  an  itinerary 
with  Colonel  Bachman’s  advice.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  half-time  shows,  any 


was  their  appearance  in  Rockefeller 
Plaza  in  front  of  the  golden  statue 
of  Prometheus  surrounded  by  5,000 
spectators.  Here,  amidst  all  the  big 
city  splendor.  Colonel  Bachman  di¬ 
rected  the  band  in  its  most  success¬ 
ful  concert  in  history. 

During  the  serenade.  Colonel  Bach- 
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ettes,  the  championship  flashy  boy 
twirlers,  and  the  Southern  friendli¬ 
ness  of  every  band,  member  that 
made  a  million  new  friends  for  Flo¬ 
rida  and  bands,  all  because  the  Flo¬ 
rida  Department  of  the  VFW  took 
110  top  ranking  collegiate  musicians 
to  the  big  town. 
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Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinaive  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  coun> 
try.  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  musical  or> 
ganizations.  Drop  us  a  lim,  W 
today!  gm 
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Patroniie  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 
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■HOW  TO  SfLICT  A  UNIFORM 
MANUFACTURIt' 


Uniforma  are  made  to  apeclal  order. 
They  are  not  a  stock  Item  which  you  may 
inspect  as  you  would  if  you  buy  a  civilian 
suit,  going  to  a  store  and  evaluating  the 
style,  the  fabric,  and  the  color  of  the 
various  suits  on  sale. 

Therefore,  the  purchasing  procedure  of 
a  uniform  varies  considerably  from  the 
purchase  procedure  of  any  ready-made 
article  which  you  may  evaluate  and  com- 


There  are  a  number  of  points  which  you 
have  to  consider  before  you  make  your 
selection  of  a  number  of  uniform  manu¬ 
facturers  whom  you  wrote  to  submit  to 
you  their  offers  on  your  band  uniform 
requirements: 

1.  Is  the  uniform  manufacturer  a  band 
uniform  specialist? 

2.  If  not,  does  he  have  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  In  the  band  uniform  field  to 
serve  you  properly? 

2.  Is  he  responsible? 

4.  Does  his  past  record  prove  that  he 
stands  in  back  of  his  product? 

5.  Is  he  an  opportunist  who,  depending 
on  the  trend  of  times,  may  change  from 
one  uniform  field  to  another? 

6.  Has  he,  over  a  period  of  time, 
proven  a  constant  assured  service  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  fill-in  uniforms  which  you  may 
need? 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  you 
have  to  evaluate  before  you  invite  uni¬ 
form  manufacturers  to  submit  their  offer. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
you  can  secure  the  names  and  addresses 
of  band  uniform  manufacturers. 

First,  you  may  take  their  names  from 
the  advertisements  of  national  music 
magazines. 

Second,  you  may 'write  to  Mr.  Stanley 
J.  Cummings,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Uniform  Manu¬ 
facturers  at  112  E.  19th  St.  and  ask  for 
a  list  of  band  uniform  manufacturers, 
who,  in  view  of  their  past  record  and 
experience  are  qualified  to  serve  you. 

After  Kou  have  secured  such  a  listing, 
you  may  check  with  your  band  Director 
friends  in  the  neighboring  town  an  to  the 
experience  and  performance  record  which 
they  have  had  with  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers  and  then  you  are  in  a  position  to 
ask  for  the  bids  of  those  manufacturers 
whom  you  feel  are  qualified  to  submit 
their  estimate  on  your  requirements. 

The  National  Association  of  Uniform 
Bfanufacturers  decided  in  July  1950,  to 
present  a  consumers'  education  program 
to  the  uniform  users.  The  first  branch  of 
the  industry  to  which  this  program  was 
to  apply  was  the  band  uniform  field,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  bands  connected  with  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

The  reason  prompting  the  association 
to  take  such  a  step  was  the  fact  that  a 
uniform  manufacturer,  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  National 
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AMoriatien  of  Uniform  Manufacturers, 
went  into  bankruptcy  after  bavins  col- 
laeted  approximately  135,000  in  deposits 
tiom  .-schools  throughout  the  country.  To 
oar  knowledge,  none  of  this  money  was 
over  recovered.  One  of  the  principals  of 
this  defunct  company  started  in  business 
again  under  another  name  and  in  order 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  having  been 
usooiated  with  the  defunct  company, 
offered  a  three  year’s  free  alteration  serv¬ 
ice  to  school  bands.  This  offer,  of  course, 
was  very*  impressive.  A  great  many  school 
bands  took  it  at  its  face  value.  The  life 
of  this  second  company  was  however  com¬ 
paratively  short.  Needless  to  say,  the 
three  year  free  alteration  service  w  j  not 
tendered.  The  same  individual  w  has 
been  involved  in  these  two  companies  is 
igain  back  in  business  offering  band  uni¬ 
forms  to  educational  institutions. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  experience 
which  has  been  made  by  schools  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  Arm  has  a  detrimental 
'  effect  on  the  uniform  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  suggested 

1'  to  check  into  the  responsibility  of  every 
Manufacturer  before  even  asking  them 
to  submit  a  bid.  In  other  words,  the 
screening  of  a  possible  source  of  supply, 
in  regards  to  the  responsibility,  reliability 
and  performance  record. 

Responsible  uniform  manufacturers  liave 
a  large  investment  in  their  business  and 
they  want  to  serve  their  customers  well. 
It  is  recommended  to  use  some  of  the 
toggestlons  made  in  this  article  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  responsibility  and  reliability  of 
those  you  wish  to  have  bid  on  your  uni- 
r  form  needs. 

h  In  the  uniform  industry,  we  have  two 
!i  groups  of  manufacturers;  one  who  makes 
^  sny  type  of  uniform  for  which  there  may 
^  bo  a  demand.  These  uniform  manufac- 
turers  are  called  general  purpose  manu- 
^  (acturers.  The  second  group  covers  those 
{<1  manufacturers  who  specialize  In  one  pnr- 
>  ticular  field  such  as  police  and  firemen 
^  uniforms,  uniforms  for  the  Armed  Serv- 

iiess,  or  industrial  uniforms  or  band  uni¬ 
forms. 

Specialists,  of 


year  of  luccessful  use,  more  and  more  bands  are  waoniu|it.  And 
for  extra  savings,  each  new  uniform  is  delivered  PRESSED,  ready 
to  wear.  . 

BETTER  FITTING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Our  exclusive  tailorii^,  sizing,  marking,  and  fining  system  assures 
better  individual  finings  and  smarter  appearance  each  successive 
year.  Simple,  easy  to  use,  you'll  save  time,  work,  and  money  with 
this  original  system. 

LONGER  WEAR  — more  yem  of  satisfactory  use  from 
Stanbury  Uniforms  because:  Expensive  alterations  are  r^uced  or 
eliminated;  only  finest  quality  materials  and  tailoring  go  into  every 
uniform. 

§  MATCH-UP  SERVICE  for  fillin  re- 

placements  and  an  entire  new  set  of  uniforms 
matching  your  present  uniforms  or  we  can  give 
you  an  entirely  new  design. 

hvailahlb  lg  WOOLEN,  New  WOOL  and  MVON,  andfyI|U|l|B! 
COTTON  Fabrics  In  your  choice- of  style  and  colors.  WHf|9||jf 
No  obligation  In  asking  for  our  help.  Write  today 
for  prompt  information. 


Stanbury  &  Company 

'20  DELAWARE  tT.  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


course,  have  a  much 
i  greater  experience  and  their  experience 
I  record  is  made  available  to  the  consumer, 

I  at  no  added  coat. 

^  There  is  a  third  group  of  uniform  sellers 
:  who  do  not  manufacture  their  own  uni- 
I  forms  but  take  orders  for  them  and  then 
I’  have  the  uniforms  made  by  a  larger  uni- 
^  form  manufacturer  who  maintains  a  plant, 
i  This  third  group  are  distributors  in  a 
^  sense  of  the  word,  Inasmuch  as  they  do 

8  not  have  direct  control  over  their  out¬ 
right  contractor’s  manufacturing  process. 

I  They  take  orders  and  have  these  orders 
>-  flUed  by  outside  contractors.  It  is  diffi- 
j  cult  in  such  a  set-up  to  fix  a  definite 
)  rasponsibillty  inasmuch  as  you  the  ulti- 
j  mate  purchaser  and  user  of  the  uniform 
I  equipment  do  not  have  any  contact  with 
-  the  actual  manufacturer  of  your  uniforms. 

>  Weil  established  larger  houses,  further- 
1  more,  work  on  a  firm  price  basis.  They 
have  a  printed  price-list  which  is  made 
'L  available  to  their  prospects  from  which 
;  they  can  select  their  fabrics  and  items 
without  fear  that  they  are  going  to  be 
:  overcharged.  Therefore,  houses  having  a 
®rm  printed  price-list  which  has  been 
rocommended  by  our  National  Association 
'  *•  a  desirable  method  of  merchandise 
Woaentatlon  should  be  given  your  fullest 
consideration. 

E  Beware  of  unusual  inducements.  These 
unusual  inducements  may  be  quick  de- 
[  Uvery  such  as  10  days  to  two  weeks  de- 
:  ^^ovy,  the  giving  of  such  special  services 
j  (Next  page) 
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—chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  daaign  Maas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
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When»*vt  r  I  have  tausrht  a  oourae  In 
arranatna  to  i'olleae  xtudenta.  I  have  aen- 
erally  made  it  my  practice  to  start  out 
the  course  hy  havina  the  students  make 
simple  airanaements  of  hymn  tunes  In 
four  part  for  the  strina  instruments.  In 
my  opinion,  most  of  the  basic  techniques 
of  arranaina  can  be  learned  with  the 
strina  instruments  just  as  well  or  better 
than  u'ith  the  wind  instruments  and  with¬ 
out  the  additional  problem  of  havina  to 
transpose  the'  various  parts. 

However,  very  often  1  find  that  in  _my 
arranalna  classes  there  are  more  students 
who  play  and  are  Interested  in  the  winds 
than  play  and  are  interested  in  arranalna 
for  Atrinas.  Xoa-  and  then  I  have  had  stu¬ 
dents  challenae  my  makina  asslanments 
of  arranaenients  for  the  strina  instru¬ 
ments.  They  tell  me  that  they  are  chiefly 
interested  in  makina  dance  band  or  con¬ 
cert  band  arrangements  and  they  can’t  see 
why  they  should  have  to  fool  around  with 
arranalna  passaaes  for  the  viola  in  the 
alto  clef,  «>r  for  the  two  violins  In  the 
treble  clef,  or  for  the  cello  and  double 
bass  in  the  bass  clef. 

it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  most 
important  thinas  to  learn  in  a  course  in 
arranalna  are  not  so  much  the  handllna  of 
the  trans|s>sitlon  of  the  parts  for  the  wind 
instruments  iis  the  developing  of  a  certain 
skill  in  analysing  the  basic  harmony  of 
the  composition  to  be  arranged  and  then 
learning  to  flii  up  the  chords  with  correct 
doubling  of  tones  etc.,  «o  as  to  make  each 
chord  as  resonant  and  full  as  imssible. 

One  of  the  fine  features  of  the  strina 
instruments  is  the  fact  that  It  Is  very 
often  possil>le  to  write  passages  in  double 
stojis.  Where  it  is  only  possible  for  each 
wind  Instrument  to  cover  one  tone  at  a 
time,  the  string  Instruments  can  cover 
two  tones  at  once.  When  some  of  these 
tones  are  played  on  open  strings,  three 
or  even  four  tones  can  be  played  simul¬ 
taneously.  This  makes  it  possible  with 
the  five  usual  string  parts.  (1st  and  2nd 
violins,  violas,  cellos,  and  strina  basses), 
to  write  chords  that  are  rich,  full,  and 
resonant  and  with  a  wide  coverage  of 
tones  in  the  harmonic  series.  With  the 
wind  instruments,  as  many  as  nine  or  ten 
different  Instruments,  (many  requiring 
transposition  of  parts)  would  be  needed 
to  get  the  same  coverage. 

We  must  admit  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  students  to  be  able  to  hear  their  ar¬ 
rangements  performed  by  instrumentalists. 
We  must  also  admit  that  it  is  usually 
easier  to  get  a  group  of  wind  instrument¬ 
alists  together  than  string  players.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  the  making  of  basic 
artangements  for  wind  players  was  more 
practical. 

However.  I  have  also  found  in  my  work 
in  arranging  that  the  arranger  must  not 
always  depend  upon  live  performances  of 
his  arrangements  for  determining  the 
quality  of  his  workmanship.  In  fact  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  other  arrangers  who  are 
of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  best  ar¬ 
ranger  is  the  man  who  has  developed 
within  himself  the  ability  to  hear  men¬ 
tally  his  chords  and  arrangements  in  such 


a  way  that  he  knows  when  he  has  com¬ 
pletely.  an  arrangement.  Beginning  ar- 
ranifers  will  not  always  have  this  confi¬ 
dence  but  with  experience  most  arrangers 
have  found  that  it  can  be  developed. 

Chords  that  will  sound  well  on  the  piano, 
when  arranged  for  the  strings  will  often 
sound  weak  and  thin  If  the  unplayed 
harmony  tones  of  the  piano  part  are  not 
filled  in.  A  chord  on  the  piano  which  con¬ 
tains  an  octave  on  and  above  U»e  second 
C  below  middle  C  on  the  piano,  plus  a 
right  hand  chord  of  C-K-O-C  reading  up 
from  middle  C  will  not  usually  be  sufli- 
«'lent  for  the  orx’hestra  or  band.  The  O  be¬ 
low  middle  C  should  be  added  and  for 
richer  resonance  the  E-G-C  could  be  added 
up  an  octave  in  the  wood  winds  for  richer 
resonance.  Therre  things  can  often  be  seen 
easier  in  string  parts  than  they  can  in 
the  wind  parts  with  their  different  keys 
and  clefs. 

SometDnes  students  who  have  a  good 
background  in  the  study  of  harmony  will 
have  trouble  in  analysing  the  harmonic 
basis  of  the  piano  parts  they  are  arrang¬ 
ing.  I  have  found  this  to  be  especially  true 
when  the  piano  part  is  very  simple  with 
let  us  say  no  more  than  a  simple  melodic 
line  In  the  right  liand  and  an  arpeggi- 
ated  (broken  chord)  accompaniment  in  the 
left  hand.  Students  seem  to  forget  that 
there  is  often  an  implied  harmonic  back¬ 
ground  that  we  do  not  hear  audibly  in  the 
piano  part  in  the  fullest  possible  fashion 
but  which  must  be  fllle<i  in  when  an  ar¬ 
rangement  Is  made  for  any  instrumental 
group  of  players. 

Unfortunately  not  all  piano  com|>osers 
are  the  best  possilile  arrangers  for  their 
own  instrument,  and  when  a  band  or 
orchestra  arranger  takes  a  bad  piano 
arrangement,  he  must  improve  on  it  when 
he  attempts  to  transcribe  it  for  an  instru¬ 
mental  group.  As  much  as  I  like  the  piano 
music  of  Chopin,  I  will  have  to  admit  that 
it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  alter¬ 
ation  of  parts  to  make  it  sound  well  in 
band  or  orchestral.  Some  arrangers  who 
have  not  understood  this  too  well  have 
attempted  to  transcribe  some  of  the  Cho¬ 
pin  comi>osltlons  for  the  band  and  have 
not  been  successful. 

Getting  back  to  the  matter  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  dance  band.  I  like  to  argue  with 
some  of  the  would-be  ’hep-cat’  arrangers 
that  are  in  my  classes  from  time  to  time. 
At  times  they  are  hanl  to  convince  that 
basic  techniques  of  arranging  for  concert 
orchestra  and  band,  also  may  be  applied 
to  making  solid  and  full  arrangements  for 
dance  combinations.  In  the  average  dance 
band  the  saxophones,  usually  three — (two 
altos  and  a  tenor—)  plus  the  two  or  three 
trumpets  (comets)  plus  the  piano  and 
drums  with  perhaps  a  trombone,  a  tuba  or 
string  baas,  a  guitar  player  and  even  a 
violin  are  the  most  important  instruments 
that  we  commonly  And. 

The  three  saxophones  and  the  cornets 
being  the  most  important  of  all  must  be 
so  arranged,  that  when  they  ail  play,  rich 
full  chords  In  close  position  will  be  the 
result.  To  get  the  maximum  effect,  it  is 
best  to  let  the  saxs  hold  the  higher  chord 
tones  while  the  cornets  play  in  their  more 


comfortable  low  or  middle  register.  There 
should  be  little  open  position  work  in  the 
harmony  with  few  gaps  between  chord 
tones.  The  same  rules  used  in  niaktig 
arrangements  for  the  string  instnimente 
of  the  orchestra  should  be  used. 

Certain  techniques  are  basic  to  all  ar¬ 
ranging,  and  once  these  have  been  hamed 
a-ith  the  string  instruments,  they  cu 
easily  be  applied  to  the  wind  instrumenu 
of  the  band  or  to  the  peculiar  coinbin*. 
tion  of  instruments  of  the  dance  band. 
1  spend  at  least  half  of  the  available  time 
in  my  one  quarter  arranging  course  in 
having  students  make  arrangements  (or 
the  string  instruments.  This  means  that 
1  also  insist  that  they  learn  the  corrNt 
technique  of  phrasing  for  the  string  in¬ 
struments,  and  learn  how  to  put  in  marki 
of  bowing.  All  of  this  knowledge  can  bt 
surprisingly  useful  at  times. 

I  do  not  mean  by  all  I  have  said  in  thin 
article  that  I  neglect  making  arrange¬ 
ments  in  my  classes  for  wind  instrument 
combinations  once  the  technique  of  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  strings  has  been 
learned.  To  do  this  would  be  foolish,  (or 
the  majority  of  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  modem  arranger  are  for  wind  com¬ 
binations.  It  is  my  contention  that  it  in 
best  to  learn  how'  to  arrange  for  strinp 
first  and  then  apply  what  has  been  leanted 
to  making  similar  arrangements  for  «jiid> 
or  wind  and  string  combinations,  it  h 
merely  a  matter  of  what  should  l>e  ein- 
phasixed  first,  learning  how  to  lutndlr 
the  wind  Instruments  Is  Just  as  ini|>ortaai 
for  the  arranger  to  know,  as  liow  to  ir- 
range  for  the  strings. 

See  you  next  month! 
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such  as  three  years  for  alteration  servkt. 
free  band  director’s  and  free  drum  major'i 
uniforms. 

You  have  a  very  goo<l  measure  stick  it 
evaluating  the  company’s  presentation  It 
the  catalog,  their  price-list,  and  the  pee 
sentation  of  their  line. 
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For  odditlenol  Infermotieo  write  to: 

Notioool  Attociotlon  of  Uniform  MonufocfiMi 
Inc. 

Attontion  Mr.  Stonley  Cumminqi,  tisafs 
Mcretory, 

112  Eotf  Ifth  Stroot,  Now  York,  Now  York. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAffiS 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purcha.^c 
pun  available  on  reconditioned  ill^t^uments.  Hun- 
dreib  oi  cornete,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
anil  otlu-r  reconilitiuneil  instruments  available  fur 
rental.  Write  us  lor  details,  also  free  liurKain 
List.  Adelsuns  .Musical  Instrument  ExchaiiKc, 
44(>  .Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  .Mich. 


FOR  SALE:  33  Maddy  Symphony  Muriel  Alu- 
■inuni  violin  oiitlit.  Hit;  tone — Iteautiful  linish — 
mde-tiiictible  -  lierfectly  adjusted.  In  grxid  case 
with  tierman  Imov.  $60. UU  each,  dclivo'ed.  Jo 
-eph  li.  .Maddy,  .50.1  South  State  Street,  Ann 
iVrlioi.  .MichiKaii. 

Matin  III)  sousaphune.  $275.00;  UlessiiiK  11^ 
MHi-aplionc  Kuld  laci|ucr,  $250.(NI;  Conn  Itari- 
lunc,  Kold  laci|uer,  $105.00;  Martin  (told  l.act|uer 
aiellotihonc,  $75.00;  Kina  Sterling  silver  liell 
truinbone,  two  tour,  $100.00;  new  sinale  French 
burn-.  $165.00;  Kolliert  uImh',  $125.00.  All  in- 
strunHiiis  are  like  new.  Luts  of  other  bargains. 
\Vc  repair  all  instruments,  from  piccolos  to  suusa- 
plMiies.  Send  fur  our  bargain  list  and  our  repait 

price  list.  _ 

HUNDREDS  nf  reconditioneil  ami  new  instrii 
■Kilts.  Inst  what  schools  are  liMiking  fur.  liig 
stock  ui'  suusaiihunes,  upright  bass  horns,  bari- 
time  horns,  inelloi>hones,  alto  horns,  French 
bums  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  cornets, 
tntmpets,  trrimhunes,  etc.  Write  us  for  free 
Bargain  List.  Adelson's  Musical  Instrument  Fix- 
change,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michi- 
price  list.  Musicians  Suppiv  &•  Repair  Co.,  10.10 
So.  .Main  St.,  Filkhart,  Imfiana. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  _ 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  fur  your 
musical  tnstriimcnts.  Especially  need  metal,  wochI 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  Hutes,  oboes,  bassoon'* 
French  horns,  l>aritone  horns  s;ixuphones  of  all 
kinds,  Ikiss  and  alto  clarinets,  sousai>hones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
ns  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  nay  transportation  chargo.  AdelsonV 
Musical  In^trutnent  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


I  _  MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for  j 
:nil  military  hand  a  la  Hollvwood  style  in  12 
ca.y  lessons,  hy  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Klefiman,  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue,  .\lhambra,  California. 

Write  for  F'ree  sample  lesson. _ 

NAME  READING  CAME  MYSTIFIES.  H.vve 
fun.  lie  puinilar.  Fintertain  your  friends.  Read 
your  own  and  others’  names.  Price  $1.  J.  R. 

.\rnsan.  P.  O.  Uox  786,  Chic.ago  90,  Ill. _ 

"  I  he  Sure  Method  for  Clarinet  and  for  Trumpet  | 
'  i»  75c.  Nothing  like  them  on  the  market.  Send  | 
for  free  sample.  Pub.  by  Eddie’s  Music,  Van-  i 

couver,  Washington.” _  i 

A  I.  RANGING  for  Band-Drchestra-l’kino  V’ocals.  ! 
;  -Manuscripts  corrected  and  prepared  for  puhlica- 
i  tion.  Words  set  to  music-school  songs.  Send  j 
'  mamiscriivt  for  estimate.  Prompt  service.  Val’s  | 
I  .'rraiiging  Studio,  .110  West  10th  St.,  fUra.sota,  j 
F’lorida.  _  i 

i  UNIFORMS  i 


'  FULL  DnESS  SUITS.  (Tails.)  I„ite  Style 
I  $JO.0O-$25.O<».  Douhlebrcst  Tuxedo  Suits,  all  sizes 
:  $J5.UO*$30.00.  Single  Hrest  Tuxe<los  $16.00. 
Shirts  every  size  $2.50.  \ew  Ties  $2.50.  I’ set! 
50c.  Dinkies,  10  new  $4.00.  Forty  White  Palm 
'  Peach  ('oats  $40.00.  Hatons  two  for  $5.00.  | 

I  .Maj<irette  Ct)siuiiies.  assorted  colors,  sizes  $5.00.  1 
Shakos  (used)  $4-^5. 00.  New  $7.00.  Hand  l)i* 

;  rectors  Suits  $10.00.  ('ans  $3,00.  New  Red 
;  Band  ('ap  $3.00.  Caps  made  to  order,  any  color,  i 
j  sizes  $3.00.  Comedy  Hand  Coat.s,  Caps  for 
I  Hungry  6.  Also  Clown  Rands  New  Red  Wigs 
.^4.00.  .Minstrel  Wigs  $3.tM).  Female  Wigs, 
.Ml  Kinds  (new)  $4.00.  Minstrel  End  Mens 
Suits  $7.00.  Minstrel  White  Palm  Reach  ('oats  ; 
S1..0.  Interlocutors  Suits,  Bundle  ('omedy  Clown  1 
Odds  Ends  $7.(K).  ('horns  Costumes  Six  to  Six-  I 
twn  to  Set.  Write  for  prices.  Bargains.  Single  j 
C<ist  limes  assorted  $4.00.  Orchestra  Coats  (us^) 
j  cleaned  presseil.  Blue.  White,  Shawl  Collars, 

'  Doublehrest  $8.00.  White  Peak  Lapel  Doublelirest  I 
•  ('<»ats  $4.00.  Leaders  Coats  Assorted  coh»rs,  sizes,  | 
1  ^5.^)0  I’p.  Bargains  Tuxedo  Trousers  Slightly  i 
I  I'seil.  Cleaned  pressed — Excellent  Condition.  Afl 
,  Sizes  $6.00.  Black  Derby  Hats  $3.00.  Red  Vel-  I 
J  vet  ('urtain  4  Sections  (12  x  22)  $75.00.  FREE  I 
LISTS.  AI  Wallace,  2416  \.  Hnisted,  Chicago.  * 


STATEMENT  OB'  THE  OWNBRSHH*,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OP  (X^NGHESS  OB'  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  ifY  THE  ACTS  OB' 
MARCH  3.  1933,  AND  JULY  2.  1946 
(Title  39,  United  States  ('ode.  Section  233) 
Of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  published  month¬ 
ly  except  July- Aug.  at  Chicago,  111.  for  Oct. 

1,  1951 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  eilitor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher.  B'orrest  L.  McAllister,  2.S  K.  Jack- 
son  Hlvd.,  (*hgo.  4.  III. 

Bldilor,  B'orrest  L.  .McAllister,  Same. 

Managing  editor,  none. 

Business  manager,  B'orrest  L.  McAllister. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (if  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  mos;  be  stated  un<I 
also  immediately  thereunder  ihe  names  and 
adilresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
I  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stuck. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other 
unint'orporated  firm,  its  name  ami  udtlress,  as 
well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

B'orrest  1,.  .Mc.VlIister,  2k  B:.  Jackson  Hhd., 
Chgo.  4,  111. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  aiul 
other  security  holders  owning  or  hobling  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases 
where  the  stoikholder  or  security  holder  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  atliunt*s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  comlitiuns  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  upon  Ihe  hooks  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tees.  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  iH>na  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sobl  or  distriimled, 
through  the  mails  or  otlienvise,  to  imid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  was:  (This  information  is 
required  from  dally,  weekly,  semiw'eekly,  and 
triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

(signed)  B'orrest  L.  McAllister 
(Signature  of  publisher.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscrii>ed  before  me  this  21st 
dav  of  Septemlker,  1951. 

(SE.\L) 

jaynb:  uauzkgwski 

(.My  commission  expires  B'el»ruary  20.  1956.) 


SrUDENTS-STUDENTS-STlJDENTS 


FREE!!! 


You  will  receive  one  of  these  22-K  gold  plated  pins  in  finest 
jewelry  finish  with  strong  pin  and  catch  as  a  gift  from  the 
Publisher  if  you  will  order  a  one  year's  subscription  to  THE 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Each  month  you,  your  Mom,  and  your  Dad  can  keep  up  to 
date  with  the  School  Music  Programs  everywhere.  The  finest 
writers  in  the  country  write  feature  articles  and  Clinical  Col¬ 
umns  that  are  worth  the  price  of  a  dozen  private  lessons. 

Select  your  pin  now.  Order  by  name  and  numberi  The  pin 
will  reach  your  home  in  a  few  days  after  you  have  sent  your 
$2.00  for  the  year's  subscription  together  with  your  name  and 
address  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


(A)  Music  Clef  Emblem  Pie 
(■)  Clarinet  Emblem  Pie 
(Cl  Piano  Emblem  Pin 
(D)  Drum  Emblem  Pie 
(El  Aeeerdiea  Emblem  Pie 
(FI  Baeje  Emblem  Pie 
((■I  Soieplieae  Emblem  Pin 
(HI  (unitar  Emblem  Pin 
IJI  Trnmpet  Emblem  Pin 
(HI  Mnsicol  Lym  Emblem  Pin 
(LI  Violin  Emblem  Pin 
(Ml  Mnsie  Note  with  Drums  Piu 
INI  Tremboun  Emblem  Pin 


I  Year's  Subscription — 10  Big  Issues — Only  $2.00 
(This  offer  for  a  limited  time  only) 

SEND  TWO  DOLLARS  TOGETHER  WITH  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  TO 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


October,  1951 
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FOR  SALE 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE.  Black  and  Orange 
officers  coats,  caps  and  trousers.  Orange  coats  with 
l)lack  trim.  Black  Trou.sers  with  orange  stripe. 
37  Coats,  37  Trousers  and  28  caps.  Also  3 
majorettes  jackets  and  one  Orum  Majors  uni¬ 
form  (white  and  gold)  write  Maurice  Rose, 
Skaneateles  Central  School.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  6U  Band  Uniforms.  Maroon  with 
gold  and  blue  trim,  double  breasted  military 
style,  all  wool  whipcord.  Coats,  trousers,  hats, 
plumes  and  ties,  g<^  condition.  One  director's 
uniform  large,  and  one  drum  major  Westpoint 
style  white  wool  gold  trim,  ust^.  Contact 
Lawrence  Frayer,  Miltun-Union  High  School, 
West  Milton,  O. 


FOR  SALE.  Sixty  uniforms,  complete  with 
military  coat,  trousers,  hat,  Sam  Brown  belt  and 
braid.  Royal  blue  whipcord  with  white  trim. 
Will  sell  the  aliove  plus  20  coats,  18  trousers 
and  6  hats  for  $600.00.  Write:  The  Band  Boos¬ 
ters  Association,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


REED  MAKING 


SAXOPHONE  AND  CLARINET  REEDS. 
Made  in  France,  Factory  sealed  boxes.  Alto 
Saxophone  $1.25  per  dozen;  Tenor  $1.50;  Clari¬ 
net  $1.00  dozen;  Bass  Clarinet  $1.50.  Durable 
Reed  Company,  2425  North  50th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


itfsiLLi  D  ciarinci,  or  s  aiio  or  icnor 

saxophone  reeds  (or  $1.00.  Just  send  $1.00 
giving  strength  desired.  Fine  paying  reeds  will 
be  rushed  to  you. 

Myers  Reed  Factory 
806  12th  St. 

Eldora,  la. 


OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  CHarinet 
Reeds;  sealed  box  of  25;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


HINES  “VIBRATONE  ARTIST’;  REEDS 
available  now.  Clarinet,  12 — $1  :  Alto  Sax.  7 — $1  ; 
Tenor  Sax,  6— -$1 ;  Baritone  Sax,  5 — $1.  S<dt- 
Medium  s<dt  strengths.  French  and  Swiss  Im¬ 
ports.  IIINES  HOUSE,  Box  130,  Kosciusko, 
Miss. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  (or  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists.  4 — Reesis  $3.80—- $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Fer¬ 
rell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
( Rass(x>nist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 


I 


There's  money 
for  You 

In  fkn  band  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

— just  waiting  for  wora  that  you  are  j 
ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now  : 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room.  I 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the  i 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need  j 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order.  I 


Acclaimed  By  Press  ! 

(Starta  on  Pape  24)  | 

with  a  record  of  triumphal  appearances,  | 
the  band  has  toured  the  country  from  ■ 
wast  to  coast  and  everywhere  its  recep¬ 
tion  has  been  the  same :  delighted  amase- 
ment,  thunderous  applause  and  extrava¬ 
gant  acclaim”. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Walter  Pldgeon  introduced  the  band, 
“two  years  ago  we  Californians  were 
given  a  thrill  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coli¬ 
seum  which  we  have  not  forgotten,  to¬ 
night  that  same  band  is  here  to  give  you 
the  same  thrill.”  , 

‘‘(leorge  Houslander,  director  of  the  | 
Canadian  Air  Force  Hand  was  guest  con¬ 
ductor  and  termed  the  band  professional.” 

— The  State  Journal. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert,  hklward 
Stewart  former  conductor  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Symphony  orchestra  addressed  the 
audience :  | 


STERISOL 


If  yt 


Person*  Hickrill  Laboratories 

43 A  Sovtb  11th,  Saliaa,  KoRsot 


Do  not  wait  for  cold$,  sort  [ 
throat$,  or  potsibly  trench  mouth  | 
to  strike.  j 

Protect  your  $tudents  and  your-  [ 
self  now.  I 

Remember  —  STERISOL  leaves  | 
instruments,  mouthpieces  and  ’ 
reeds  free  of  bacteria.  | 

Get  STERISOL  today.  j 

2  es.  (=  1  qt.)  Concentrate  SI.SO  ; 
t  01.  (=  1  qal.)  Concentrate  $4.50  ‘ 
Pins  Postage 


deafer  can  net  supply  you 
Order  direct  from 


Back  Issues 

Mott  ell  back  Ittuet  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  era  available.  If  ordered 
by  mail,  3c  additional  for  pottage  meti 
be  added  to  the  price  of  each  megt- 
tine.  If  back  copiat  ordered  are  ee 
longer  available  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  Im¬ 
mediately  preceding 
iieuat . 25c  par  copy 


Some  Pitfalls 

(Starla  on  Pape  18) 

nient  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  It 
alone  will  exert  a  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  upon  his  progress  because  the 


iHuat  more  than  three 
montht  old.  and  not 
morn  than  nine . 40c  par  copy 

All  ittuet  more  than  10 

montht  in  arraart . AOc  par  eapy 


BASSOON  REEDS.  P.-irtly  machine  made  to 
assure  accuracy.  Hand  finished;  $1.50  each. 
Harry  Meuser,  first  liassoonist  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Band,  317  Huron  Drive,  Forest  Heights,  Wash¬ 
ington  20,  D.  C, 


“OBOE  REEDS,  each  tested  and  ready  (or 
tup  iierformaiice.  $1.25  ea. ;  $1.00  plus  old  tubes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Try  them.  Russell 
Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind.” 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 


Please  Mention 
The  School  Musician 
When  Writing 


conscious  control  of  the  mind  must 
train  his  muscles  into  their  proper 
and  automatic^  functions.  If  poor 
ploying  habits  become  automatic  they 
fail  to  be  consciously  recognized  and 
are,  therefore,  doubly  difficult  to  root 
out  and  replace  with  good  habits.  Our 
present  American  philosophy  that 
‘‘nothing  is  worth  doing  if  it  fails 
to  show  immediate  results"  and  a 
!  music  director  who  is  under  constant 
pressure  to  produce  continuous  mir- 
I  acles  do  much  to  deter  progress  on 
I  a  family  of  instruments  whose  mem- 
I  hers  can  be  mastered  only  through 
I  a  long  and  patient  period  of  mental 
‘  and  physical  development. 


Cah  nst  iKiapiy  iiIm. 
IkMi 


★  ★ 


Most  of  tiM  Cots 

(halftenns) 

Mtod  ia  tbo  S.  M. 

art  avoilablo 
offor  Poblieotioa 
of  $2.00  ooeh 


'  VARGfR  ON  ^ 

ttWT  OViTS/O^ 


Streamline  Cases 


impossible....? 

BUT  WE  DID  IT...! 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 
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Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MU8ICIAS  when  ansicering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 


October,  It* 


Here’s  real  evidence  that  top  musicianship  pays  handsomely  .  . 
and  that  it  pays  to  play  a  Martin,  the  trombone  designed 
by  a  committee  of  finest  trombonists.  The  Hollywood  movie 
studio  and  network  recording  artists  shown  below  get  up  to 
S20.00  an  hour  .  .  .  and  they  all  play  Martin.  If  you’re 
interested  in  a  profitable  career  in  music,  write  today  for 
full  particulars  about  the  Martin  trombone  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  store  where  you  can  try  it. 

The  Martin  Band  Instrument  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Photos  by  Ij  Claire  Vinsont  Hottywood 


EDDIE  KUSBY 


BILL  SCHAEFER 


ELMER  SMITHERS 
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Intense  tonal  color . . . 
Flexible  dynamic  shading  . . . 
in  the  new 


centered‘tone  clarinet 


Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  mark  "Selmer”  on  a 
clarinet  is  justified  as  an  uncompromising  standard  of 
musical  and  mechanical  quality.  The  new  C-T  Model 
embodies  a  living  Standanl  of  musical  quality  now  in  its 
fifth  generation. 

Here  alone  you  thrill  to  a  more  compact  tone,  beautifully 
centered  around  a  core  of  intense  tonal  color.  Undesirable 
spreading  has  bcten  completely  eliminated.  Tonal  emission  is 
vastly  more  uniform  through  all  registers. 


Play  the  C-T!  Compare  it  with  any  other  clarinet  in  the 
world!  We  sincerely  believe  you’ll  agree  that  the  Selmer 
C-T  Model  is  the  clarinet  you  must  have  for  your  own 
personal  use.  , 

Ask  to  try  the  C-T  Model  at  your  Selmer 
dealer’s.  Or  write  for  free  Centered-Tone 
Brochure.  Address  Dept.  H-102. 


No  other  maker  of  artist  clarinets  can  match  skill, 
experience,  and  resources  of  the  Selmer  organization. 


First  Prize  Gold  Medal 

awarded  Selmer 
(Paris)  Clarinet  at  the 
International  Wind 
Instrument  Competi¬ 
tion — The  Hague, 
Holland  1951 


Mantes,  France 


Paris,  France 


Paris,  France 


Elkhart,  Indiana 


)$^ebiter. 


